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Founded by the late Edward B. Nitchie in 1903 


Private and Class Instruction Day and Evening Practise Classes 
Normal Training Course Lecture Classes 
Postgraduate Normal Course Practise Department 





Teachers Authorized to give Normal Course— 
Miss Juliet D. Clark, 603 Story Building, Los Angeles, California. 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, 406 Geary Street, San Francisco, California. 
Miss Lucy Ella Case, 603 Story Building, Los Angeles, California. 
Miss Gertrude Torrey, 102 Auditorium Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


18 East 41st Street, Mrs. EDWARD B. NITCHIE, Principal, New York City 
Lip-Reading: Principles and Practise, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price, $2.50 net. The most widely used textbook on lip-reading. 




















San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 


Mrs. Joun E. D, Trask, Principal 




















Nitchie Method Kinzie Method 
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406 Geary Street, Federal Bldg., 16th and Broadway, 
San Francisco, California. Oakland, California. 
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Lip-Readi f he Adult Deaf inci 
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to the Adult Deaf 602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 
Los Angeles and Pasadena Schools of Lip-Reading 
MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Principal MISS JULIET D. CLARK, Normal Associate 


Faculty of Six Instructors. Normal, Regular, and Elementary Courses in Lip-Reading. Voice 
Correction. Stammerers helped. Coaching in school studies by Lip-Reading. Classes on Wednesdays and 
Fridays. Advanced work. : : 

The Principal is authorized to award the Nitchie Diploma to qualified applicants. ae 
603 Story Building. Broadway at Sixth . 512 Chamber of Commerce Building 

Los Angeles, Cal. Pasadena, Cal. 
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Miss Coratiz N. Kenrietp Mrs, THEODORE PoINDrXTER Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
Normal Course Private Lessons Small Classes for the Adult Deaf 
Speech Defects Corrected Voice Improvement 
915 SHreve BuILpInG San Francisco, CAL. fe ‘ 
Berkeley Branch, 1 Wright Bldg., Berkeley, Cal. Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes 
Pittsburgh School of Lip-Reading MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
Miss EtizasetH Branp, Principal Normal graduate of the New York School 
Normal Graduate, New York School for Hard-of-Hearing for the Hard of Hearing 
Private Lessons Class Work : } 
NITCHIE METHOD USED 102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 
HicHianp Buitpine, East Liserty PitrssurcH, Pa, 
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WHY NOT PANTOMIMES? 


By Loutse I. MORGENSTERN 


ECENTLY, on an evening, there 
were presented in one of the best 


known theatres of Berlin, Germany, 


two pantomimes, The Bajazzo (after the 
opera of the same name) and The 
Adventure. Being on the spot and 
naturally interested in a form of enter- 
tainment where ears were not essential, 
I was among those present. Mimicry 
and gestures, as well as pantomimic danc- 
ing, came to their fullest expression, to 
the highest development of the art; and 
although the faint musical accompani- 
ment failed to reach me, I greatly ap- 
preciated the splendid performance with 
its direct appeal to eye and mind. 

In my childhood, when living in 
Vienna, Austria, I had first occasion to 
attend a pantomime. I remember dis- 
tinctly the titlke—it was Jean Mayeur, 
rendered from the French—and also the 
enthusiasm with which we _ children 
followed the adventures and vicissitudes 
of fortune of the poor little hunchback, 
the hero of the play. Since then, having 
arrived in the land where neither tone 
nor tune enters, I often recollect the 
circumstance and wish that pantomimic 
plays, now pretty much a “lost art” would 
come into favor again, so that the 
deafened need not be dependent to such 
an extent on moving pictures, often more 
or less inane, for their diversion. 

Looking over some literature on the 
subject, I find that pantomimes were 
much in favor with the ancients of 
Greece and Rome. It is said that the 
tales of the love affairs of Adonis and 
Ares with Aphrodife, and those of Zeus, 
the life and adventures of Bacchus, 


the deeds of Hero, Heracles, Hector, 
Achilles, Paris, etc., furnished the themes 
for many pantomimic performances. 
Their attractions made them the chief 
form of amusement to the Romans and 
Spartans. Far into the time of the 
Byzantines there was shown a preference 
for them that amounted nearly to passion. 
Almost in every town of Italy the 
seductive mimic plays found entry; they 
were not confined to the theatre alone, 
but even in private gatherings, at ban- 
quets and on similar occasions, the 
wealthy Romans entertained their guests 
with these plays. 

Coming down to more recent times, | 
find that pantomimes have been per- 
formed occasionally on the continent 
on the professional stage, and also by 
amateurs; at least I discovered a few 
books on the subject with casts for 
dilettantes. In one of them the following 
directions are given to amateur players: 


“As regards the execution of panto- 
mimes, the actors need not imagine that 
the mute play is so difficult. Let every 
performer follow the natural gesture as 
it can be observed with lively speakers 
or professional actors, and the pantomime 
is finished. Some conventional sign, to 
be sure, must also be used as aid, but 
this lies in the nature of things. These 
signs can be restricted to the description 
of persons; the peculiarities of the indi- 
vidual performers will serve as their 
characteristics. For instance, one will 
designate a player with a prominent 
moustache, as he enters or is about to 
enter, by a descriptive gesture; another 
by his whiskers; a third by his bald head, 
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etc. In a similar manner one finds 
peculiarities with the women players, 
either in their coiffure, their dress, their 
size, etc.” 

There ought to be a number of plays 
on the American stage in simple style 
with small casts, that would lend them- 
selves readily to expression by gesture 
alone. The European taste in matters 
histrionic differs vastly from that of a 
United States audience—customs, nation- 
al preferences, etc., play a large role. It 
would remain for American writers and 
actors, therefore (talents among the hard 
of hearing to the fore!) to adapt panto- 
mimes from plays or to write new ones 
that would be appreciated by American 
audiences. 

In presenting the subject of panto- 
mimes, it is not my intention to propose 
to have them take the place of the spoken 
play or any other form of amusement of 
interest to the deafened. My idea is 
merely to point out the possibility of 
drawing additional entertainment from 
them, and perhaps also from tableaux 
vivants, which are likewise seldom ex- 
hibited in the United States. At the ex- 
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hibition for the hard of hearing held in 
Dresden two years ago I was charmed 
by the representation that was given of 
old folks lore and popular songs in 
tableaux vivants, accompanied by orches- 
tral and vocal music. You cannot well 
imagine the happiness in the faces of 
some of the hard of hearing who listened 
to the old familiar melodies over the 
wires of their earphones. Perhaps such 
a performance could also be arranged in 
our clubs. 

Every form of entertainment planned 
by organizations for the hard of hearing 
for their members should have a strong 
appeal to their intelligent judgment. Just 
to present something at a party to amuse 
them, without recognition of the fact that 
among them there is often a large 
percentage of persons with refined and 
artistic tastes, who inwardly may revolt 
at being “entertained” like people lessened 
in normal mental faculties, seems a grave 
mistake. “Try to aim at the sun,” said 
a great man somewhere at some time, 
“you are pretty certain of falling short 
of the mark; nevertheless, you will reach 
higher than if you try to aim at a bush.” 





CERTAINLY PANTOMIMES > 


WE HAVE DONE IT! 
By FLoreNcE P. SPOFFORD 


“| TOUGH originality can hardly be 
claimed for anything man does to- 

day we all like to plume ourselves on 
using an idea by auto-suggestion and not 
by ought-to suggestion. 

So the Speech-Reading Club of Wash- 
ington takes a modest pride (there is 
such a thing) in recording that of its own 
impulse it undertook to produce a panto- 
mime, because we felt that we could do 
it better than a play and present some- 
thing that would be equally entertaining 
to the deaf and the hearing audience. 
It was a bit audacious since, with one 
exception, we were inexperienced and 
even green, but audacity paid. It: was 
perhaps a scandalous success, apparently 
justifying get-rich-quick methods, for 
though some of us worked hard over it, 
the fact is that we had only five re- 
hearsals. A very experienced amateur 


player when she was asked how many 
rehearsals we should have, answered, 
“As many as you can get.” 

As Miss Morgenstern shows, the 
pantomime is a very old form of drama. 
It was the original moving picture, long 
before the camera dreamed of being in 
existence. And though it could never 
compete with the spoken drama, yet with- 
in its limits it gives the actors a greater 
chance to make a dramatic action telling. 
After all, the thrilling moment of any 
play is expressed by an attitude, a gesture, 
a situation, which the words merely ex- 
plain or prepare for. 

The difficulty with pantomime is that 
explanation in some form is imperative, 
just as in the silent drama of the screen 
a bit of story must be injected just so 
often. . 

There is no large choice of panto- 
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mimes simple enough—and not too simple 
—to be produced by an ordinary club 
with limited stage facilities. Almost of 
necessity a pantomime must be obvious 
in its plot and not try to show too many 
incidents or too complicated emotions. 
In the Chinese pantomime of Celestial 
Love,* which is the Washington Club’s 
first offence in dramatics, the difficulty 
of explanation is met by the Oriental 
expedient of the Stage Manager, who 
strolls on to the stage before each scene 
and with a deep salaam delivers a short 
speech outlining what is about to happen. 
Here is an important point to watch in 
the mechanics of the production. The 
stage ought to have good footlights and 
the auditorium should be darkened, so 
that the face of the Stage Manager is 
clearly seen without shadows. Then it is 
possible for speech-readers to get some- 
thing of these prefaces to the scenes. As 
a further help we printed on the program 
the briefest possible outline of each scene. 
Here are the cast and the outline: 


CELESTIAL LOVE* 


A CHINESE PANTOMIME IN FIVE SCENES 
Characters 

The Stage Manager, Joseph Baxter 

Sha Ving, the Mandarin, W. B. Douglass 

Chin Long, his Servant, Robert Ripley 

How Doo, his Secretary, Paul W. Tayler 

Boo Hoo, the Rich Suitor, E. C. Groes- 
beck 

Ting Ling, the Mandarin’s Daughter, 
Agnes Terrett 

Tip Tow, her Maid, Leila Thompson 


Scene One—Sha Ving’s Garden. Ting 
Ling Loves August Father’s Secre- 
tary. 

Scene Two—The Same. Love’s Missive. 
Rich Suitor Scorned. 

Scene Three—Tip Tow’s House. 
Love’s Woe. Following Fate. 

Scene Four—By the Swift River. Fond 
Lovers Escape. Pursuers Foiled. 


True 





*Celestial Love, a Chinese Pantomime in Five 
Scenes, by Era Betzner, with prologues by 
Martha Barker. 

Copies are to be had at 45 cents each from 
The Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. The acting rights are strictly 
reserved by the author to whom the royalty 
of $1.00 is payable at the above address. 
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Scene Five—Lovers’ Island Home. Rich 
Suitor’s Revenge. Everlasting Bliss. 


It is now no secret that our Stage 
Manager was so experienced as to have 
a stage name—merely dropping a part of 
her own—and was brilliantly successful 
in deceiving the unacquainted for at least 
two scenes. The part, like that of the 
Property Man in the Chinese play of The 
Yellow Jacket, gives the Oriental tone to 
the whole performance. He must be 
dressed like a coolie and well made up, 
and his speeches are most effective de- 
livered with impassive face and no ges- 
ture, except in the preface to scene two 
when he adjures the audience to “Weep 
a tear” for the troubles of the heroine. 
Then very slowly and without change of 
expression, he lifts his hand and wipes 
away an imaginary tear. 

This pantomime requires a minimum 
of stage setting, but there are a number 
of properties which add much to the 
effectiveness of the performance if they 
are really Chinese or well faked. In the 
first and second scenes the stage requires 
only the screens which form exits and 
entrances and the one which is the spe- 
cial property of the Stage Manager, 
whose bit of business in removing it 
with a bored air is characteristic all 
through; the bridge, which consists of 
two chairs with a board, or even a stick, 
resting across their backs from which 
hangs the sign BRIDGE; and a small 
bench (or two chairs) on which Ting 
Ling and her maid seat themselves. 
Everything else used in the scene is care- 
lessly produced by the Stage Manager at 
the right moment—a chair for the 
Mandarin, a bunch of flowers for Ting 
Ling and the bird which amuses the two 
girls for a time. We found it much fun- 
nier to have the Stage Manager run on 
with a mechanical bird fluttering its 
wings than to leave the bird to the imagi- 
nation of the audience. 

All the characters with the exception 
of Boo Hoo appear in this first scene, 
and the group of five on the stage while 
the Mandarin dictates to his secretary, 
his servant assiduously fans him, and the 
two girls admire the new secretary and 
the servant, can be made very picturesque 
by harmonious costuming. If possible 
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borrow from travelled and amiable 
friends genuine Chinese robes for the 
heroine, the Mandarin and the Rich 
Suitor. The others must be simply 
dressed, though a dark embroidered coat 
for the maid may set off the richer 
garment of Ting Ling. 

If true Chinese coats are not available, 
do not commit the error of dressing your 
people in kimonos, no matter how gor- 
geous. Kimonos are Japanese and 
pajamas are Chinese. If the costumes 
must be made (for hiring is costly and 
unsatisfactory) lining materials in rich 
plain colors with borders or appliques of 
cretonne or large-flowered silks make up 
effectively. 

The Stage Manager and Chin Long 
have pajama coats and trousers in black 
and dark green or blue, and these may 
be made of paper cambric. The secretary 
should have a short jacket and trousers 
of brighter color with figured stuff about 
the collar and sleeves, in coloring that 
will go well with Ting Ling’s costume. 

The two women look more girlish in 
short jacket and trousers, unless you have 
the real Oriental coats for which trousers 
must be made in harmonizing colors. 

The Mandarin ought to wear a long 
and handsome coat with loose trousers, 
but the Rich Suitor should be more re- 
splendent in a lavishly embroidered coat 
and the pleated skirt of equal splendor 
which is the ceremonial dress of a high 
caste Chinaman. These can be quite 
well imitated in sateen and flowered 
cretonne. 

The men all wear heavy white socks 
(or light tan for bare legs in the servant) 
and Chinese shoes if obtainable. Other- 
wise boat-shaped slippers in black or dark 
color. They have queues easily made by 
cutting old black stockings in two length- 
wise and taking three of the four strips, 
rolling loosely and braiding them, twist- 
ing as you proceed and making them 
tighter down to the bottom. On the end 
sew five-inch lengths of shoe string and at 
the point where these are sewn, wrap 
the queue tightly with bright red and 
green silk. The queues are sewed to 
black or flesh colored skull caps, or in. the 
case of the Mandarin to a close cap of 
black with a bright red or gold button 


on top, and in the case of the Rich suitor 
to a tall cap of a color to match his 
costume. 

The hair of the girls should be worn 
close to the head with a coil or flattened 
roll over the ears and a tight roll low in 
the back. Of course the hair must be 
black and if a blond be your leading 
lady she will have to have a wig. The 
maid’s coiffure is without adornment, but 
Ting Ling wears a brilliant head dress of 
bright ornaments with a dangling tassel 
over one ear, or a wreath of small flowers 
about her coil on one side of the head. 

The fourth scene—the flight of the 
lovers and the pursuit of Father and Rich 
Suitor—demands only the boat on the 
stage. The swift-flowing river must be 
supplied by the audience. The boat is 
according to the book “a bench turned 
upside down,” but we found two folding 
chairs with the sign BOAT conspicuously 
fastened on one of them, to be much more 
effective. The Stage Manager’s labori- 
ous rowing, by pushing the chair he sat 
upon and pulling the other by main 
strength, brought down the house. 

The last scene introduces a dance 
which our leading lady did most charm- 
ingly to the music of the Lullaby from 
that fascinating play of the Orient, East 
Is West. The latter part of this scene 
is Boo Hoo’s great act. His stage 
villainy is a telling. bit of drama and 
should always be worked up with ef- 
fective “business” of gleaming teeth, 





Note. As a further hint to clubs, the 
Woman’s Press, 600. Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, publishes a number of pantomimes 
of differing requirements. The only one of 
which we have knowledge is an Egyptian pan- 
tomime, Rameses Dreams, which is very clever, 
but requires careful stage setting and lighting 
to be completely effective. The royalty on this, 
payable to the author, is $5, although the text 
of the pantomine is, like others published by 
the same organization, 45 cents. 

A third pantomime, written and owned by 
Frank Shay, is called The Shepherd in the 
Distance and is to be acted to the sound of 
various instruments, mainly clashing beats of 
drum, cymbal, etc., produced by the Sound 
Maker, who is the equivalent of the Stage 
Manager. This would be harder to produce 
with the necessary precision of action, buf it 
would be extremely effective if well done. 
Permission must be had from the author to 
produce it and he is to be reached through 
his publishers, The Stewart Kidd Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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testing of knives and then swift action, 
as he dispatches his unsuspecting victims. 
The climax of diverting realism comes 
when the slaughtered lovers appear on 
opposite sides of the ladder behind a 
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screen back, and as they embrace, the 
Stage Manager saunters in and flips over 
the blank sign hanging on the screen, to 
show on the other side in huge letters 


HEAVEN 





TORTURES OF SPEECH-READERS* 


By WINNIFRED WASHBURN AND 
GERTRUDE BERGEN 


CHARACTERS 


Madge Meanwell—Whose path is paved 
with good intentions. 

Ima Speechreader—The innocent victim. 

Mary Mouther—Determined to help all 
she can. 

Martha Mumbler—Who does not know 
what her mouth is for. 

Sherman Shouter—Blessed. with a good 
pair of lungs. 

Jess Ticulator—Who knows how it 
should be done. 

Sally Sympathizer—The joy-killer. 
William Wright—Give thanks for him! 
SCENE 

Madge Meanwell’s living-room, cheery 
and up-to-date. Tea things are out on a 
table opposite the entrance. 

Madge Meanwell and Ima Speech- 
reader are seated on a divan. 

MapDcE: It’s so lovely to have you 
here, Ima. Just think! It is five years 
since our happy times in college! 

IMA: It’s just perfect to be here, 
Madge, and best of all to be with you. 
[Embraces her. | 

MapceE: I’m crazy to show you off to 
my friends. You’re such a wonderful 
speech-reader now that no one would 
ever know you were deaf. 

Ima: I’m afraid I will disappoint 
you. Some people are so hard to under- 
stand. 

Mapce: But these boys and girls 
won't be hard to understand. They are 
old friends of mine and they know all 
about you. I told them you were deaf 





* Written for, and presented before, the 
Speech-Reading Club of Philadelphia. 


and I know they will be sure to speak 
carefully. 

Ima: [Jn consternation] Oh, you 
shouldn’t have done that! I will never 
be able to understand them now! 

MapcE: | don’t see why not! [est- 
less] My, it’s high time they were here. 
[Looks out] 1 see Mary Mouther and 
Martha Mumbler coming up the street 
now. 

[Enters Mary Mouther and Martha 
Mumbler. Madge goes forward to greet 
them. She introduces them to Ima 
Speechreader. | 

MADGE: It must be awfully cold out, 
isn’t it? 

MAry and MARTHA: Yes, indeed it is! 

MapcE: Well, take off your wraps, 
and Ima and I will make you a cup of 
tea right away. 

| Madge and Ima serve the girls with 
tea and cakes. | 

MapceE: Oh, here come some of the 
boys! 

[Sherman Shouter and Jess Ticulator 
enter and Madge introduces them to Ima. 
They take their stand over by the tea 
table with Madge. | 

Jess: My, it certainly is cold out this 
afternoon. The thermometer on our 
porch registered three below zero at half 
past seven this morning. Oh, I beg your 
pardon, Miss Speechreader. I was say- 
ing that it certainly is cold out. [Shivers 
violently.| The thermometer registered 
three [holds up three fingers] below 
[points down] zero at half past seven 
this morning [shows seven and one-half 
on his fingers|. [He turns to the table 
for tea. | 

[Ima’s expression is perfectly blank.]} 

MARTHA MuMBLER: !!!???!!??9!1?? 
???!? [She might be reciting a poem (?) 
but she is saying] Yes, I saw in the 
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paper that this is the coldest day for 
eight years and the coldest sixteenth of 
February on record. 

[Ima bites her lip and casts a look of 
despair at the audience. When Martha 
pauses to take breath she says} Won't 
you have some cakes? [She departs to 
get them. | 

Mary Movutuer: [She chews her 
words very carefully and speaks with ex- 
treme exaggeration.| I am so sorry we 
are having such poor weather just when 
you arrive in our city. 

IMA: [The only word she gets is 
“weather”-—the cue!] Weather? Oh,I 
love this weather! I’m from the south, 
you know, and I have never seen snow 
before. I think it is beautiful! It looks 
as though all the cotton in the cotton 
fields was falling from the sky. 

[Madge has been serving tea to the 
boys. She thinks everything is going 
beautifully. | 

MapceE: Will you excuse me for a few 
minutes, please? My maid went off to- 
day without a word, just when she knew 
I needed her most. There are some cakes 
downstairs that I must look after. [Goes 
out. Jess takes the cups from Mary and 
Martha. | 

Mary: My, what a wonderful lip- 
reader you are! I don’t believe I ever 
met anyone who could read the lips as 
well as you do. You understand every 
word I say. 

[Ima looks embarrassed. 
comes to rescue. She is saying] 

MartTHA: She said, what a wonderful 
lip-reader you are. She never met any- 
one who could read the lips as well as 
you do. You seemed to understand every 
word she said. 

[But it looks like '!????!L§§] 
[Ima’s embarrassment increases. Sher- 
man Shouter joins in the rescue and 
shouts the whole message at her.| 

SHERMAN: Miss Mumbler said you 
were a wonderful lip-reader. She has 
never come across anyone who can read 
the lips the way you do. She thought 
you understood every word she said. 

[Sherman is quite disgusted that his 
effort has not been successful, so he tries 
again, this time in Ima’s ear, repeating 
the same speech. By now Ima is ready 


. Martha 
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to fall through the floor. Her eyes fre- 
quently implore the audience to come to 
her relief.| 

[Jess Ticulator, the manly boy, knows 
he has the solution of the whole problem. 
He radiates self-confidence from every 
pore! He marches up and masters the 
situation. | 

Jess: She [pointing to poor Martha 
Mumbler| says [points to his tongue] 
that she [points] thinks [points to his 
head] that you [points to Ima] read 
[takes a letter from his pocket and pre- 
tends to read] the lips [points to his lips] 
fine—wonderful—marvelous! ! ! [claps 
his hands}. 

[Jma wonders what it is all about and 
shakes her head. They think she is 
modest. | 

Mary: [Speaking naturally to any- 
body but Ima] My, she’s very modest 
about her speech-reading, isn’t she? 

IMA: Do have some more of these 
lovely cakes that Madge made. [Passes 
the plate around. | 

SHERMAN: [As before, at the top of 
his lungs.|. I say, how would you like 
to go to a dance some evening while 
you’re here? I know some fine places 
to go where the music is real loud. 
[When this has no effect he repeats it 
in her ear.| 

IMA: [Shakes her head doubtfully.] 
Will you have some bonbons? 

[Sherman doesn’t quite know whether 
she has refused him or not—so he takes 
one and chews on it reflectively.] 

Jess: Are you fond of dancing? 
[Points to her and dances around by 
himself .] 

IMA: [Brightening for the first time] 
Yes, I am very fond of dancing. 

Jess: Do you hear the music [points 
to ear] or do you feel [rubbing his fore- 
finger and thumb together] the vibrations 
in your feet? [Points to his feet] Do 
you ever hear music through your teeth? 
Do you ever bite the piano to hear the 
music? [He bites the table. Ima looks 
at him in astonishment and offers him 
the plate of bonbons with which she 
silenced Sherman Shouter but Jess re- 
fuses them. There is no stopping him. 
He thinks he is doing finely.] 

Jess: There is a fine band at the 
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Palace [writes “Palace” in air]. You 
could feel all the vibrations in that band. 
There is a piano [Sherman helps him 
show how all the following instruments 
are played| and violin, cornet, cello, flute, 
trombone, and drum and the leader keeps 
them all together. [Be sure the boys 
exaggerate all these actions to exiract all 
the humor possible from this situation. ] 

[Sally Sympathizer enters, Mary 
Mouther greets her.| 

SALLY: Hello, there, Mary, am I very 
late? 

Mary: Oh, not so very. Let me intro- 
duce you to Miss Speechreader. [Mouth- 
ing| Miss Sym-pa-thi-zer, Miss Speech- 
reader. 

Ima: Madge will be back in a few 
minutes. She had to go downstairs to 
take some cakes out of the oven. 

SALLY: That’s all right. Madge tells 
me you are deaf, Miss Speechreader. 
Isn’t that too dreadful for anything? I 
don’t see how you stand it. Don’t you 
miss your hearing terribly? Can you 
hear on the telephone? Can you hear 
what I am saying now? [Raises her 
voice on the last sentence| Can you 
hear me now? [Raises voice still more} 
Can you hear me now? [Almost scream- 
ing| Poor thing! You are deaf, aren’t 
you? [Pats her| Perhaps you will get 
over it. Some people do, although I’ve 
heard it is a very small per cent, but may- 
be you will be one of them. 

IMA: Well, it has its compensations, 
you know. 

SALLY: How brave of you to say that! 
Have you ever been to a specialist for it? 
And have you ever tried osteopathy or 
chiropractic or electric treatment? There 
are so many things. Why, I heard of a 
woman the other day who has two little 
things she puts into her ears—you can’t 
see them at all—and she hears perfectly. 
Have you ever tried them? [/ma shakes 
her head sadly. She is feeling very sorry 
for herself| Well [with forced cheer- 
fulness], you may get over it, you know. 
I hope so. 

[Wiliam Wright enters.| Sorry I’m 
so late. I have been out of town and 
just got back and found the note from 
Madge telling me to come over to tea. 


[Sally introduces him to Ima.] 
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WILL: How do you like this weather? 
I love to go out in a good snow storm. 
Madge said you were from the south. 
What do you think of this snow? 

IMA: [Smiling, beaming, delighted| 1 
love it! It is so white and cold and sting- 
ing ! 

Wit: [Laughs] 
the movies? 

Ima: Yes, indeed; I always. enjoy a 
good show. 

WILL: There’s a fine show at the 
Stanley. William Hart in Lost in the 
Storm and there’s the best blizzard in it. 

IMA: I like William Hart in all his 
western pictures. I[ can imagine he 
would be great in anything like that. 

WILL: Say, let’s all go tonight if 
Madge hasn’t planned anything else. 
I'll ask her. 

Ima: Oh, I'd like that so much! 

[The others have been watching this 
dialogue in growing bewilderment. They 
have dire suspicions .... They say, each 
stepping forward | 

Mary: [Not mouthing] 
deaf at all! 

SHERMAN: She has been fooling us all. 

SALLy: I thought she looked too bright 
to be really deaf. 

Jess: Madge has been playing a joke 
on us! 

MapceE: [Enters with two plates of 
delicious frosted cakes.| What's this I 
hear about me? Oh, hello, Sally. How 
are you? And Will is here, too, that’s 
fine. I do hope you folks will forgive 
me for being gone so long, but I found 
those cakes all burnt to a crisp and had 
to make another batch. I knew Ima was 
such a wonderful speech-reader that you 
would all get along beautifully together. 

Witt: [/t suddenly dawns on him!) 
Is Miss Speechreader deaf? 

Ima: Yes, I can’t hear a sound. I 
have been reading your lips. You talk 
so naturally that I can understand every 
word you say. 

Mapce: [/n dismay] Oh, Will? I 
forgot to tell you that Ima Speechreader 
was deaf. I told all the others that she 
was deaf, but ! forgot to tell you! 

IMA: That explains everything! 

ALL BUT WILL AND MADGE: That Ex- 
plains Everything!!! 


Say, do you like 


She’s_ not 
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3y Jessie DUFF 


a4 ON’T let anyone pity you. I 
never think about being deaf. 
Anyone can achieve as much as I 

have, but it requires work.” 

So says Ralph E. Lawrence, who, 
though totally deaf since he was five 
years old, is a chemical engineer and a 
graduate of the Case School of Applied 
Science at Cleveland, Ohio, at the age of 
twenty-three years. 

He was born in the little town of North 
Lawrence, Ohio, on February 5, 1899, a 
healthy, normal child, the son of a sheet 
metal contractor. 

When Ralph was five years old he be- 
came ill with measles, by which his ears 
were affected. Before he recovered 
from this disease, scarlet fever developed 
and a few days later diphtheria too at- 
tacked him. He had every care that could 
be secured by his intelligent and loving 
parents, but he was desperately ill for 
two months. For one day and night he 
was unconscious, and when he regained 


consciousness he was totally deaf. 
During his convalescence he crept on 
the floor like an infant and it was several 
weeks before he again learned how to 
walk. This grieved him, and he would 
sit with a sad face and gaze out of the 
window because he could not play, but 


he never referred to his deafness. He 
read lips naturally from the first and did 
not seem to realize his loss. 

One day he saw a band playing and he 
said: ‘Why don’t they make any noise?” 

His heart-broken parents took him to 
the best doctors available, although their 
financial resources were limited. His 
adenoids and tonsils were removed, which 
stopped the discharge from his ears, but 
this was all the relief that medical 
science could give him. His hearing was 
gone forever. 

The next question paramount in the 
minds of his parents was, “How can 
we educate him?” They knew nothing 
whatever about the deaf, but they could 
not endure the idea of signs. So they 
continued to talk to him, keeping him 
talking, and thus naturally doing the 
best thing possible. 


RALPH E. LAWRENCE AT THE AGE OF SIX 


After some investigation they moved to 
Canton, Ohio, in 1905, where there was 
an oral class for the deaf connected with 
the public schools. Ralph attended that 
class from February to June in the year 
of 1906. 

In the meantime the parents learned 
of the graded Oral Day School for the 
Deaf at Cleveland, Ohio, which is a part 
of the Cleveland public school system and 
where the deaf are educated through 
speech and speech-reading. They visited 
the school, arranged to have Ralph board 
in Cleveland and he was entered in the 
Cleveland school in the fall of 1906 at 
the age of seven years. 

He has a happy disposition and was an 
ideal pupil, unusually bright, studious, 
and courteous. He learned easily and 
retained what he learned. Indeed it was 
a real joy to teach him. His natural 
tendency to read the lips, and the fact 
that his parents treated him -normally 
were in his favor. 

With his excellent mind he always re- 
sponded to an appeal to reason. One in- 
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cident will give the key-note to his en- 
tire school life. 

After he had been in the Cleveland 
school some three months his teacher 
was invited to his home in Canton for a 
week-end. She was astonished to see 
how naughty he was, for his deport- 
ment at school was perfect. He would 
not try to talk or read the lips; he would 
shut his eyes or run out of the room. He 
was not under the teacher’s jurisdiction 
in the home so she could do nothing, but 
on Monday at school she talked to him 
and told him how grieved she was. She 
explained to him why it was naughty to 
act that way; that his parents loved him 
and were sacrificing to obtain the money 
to send him to school ; that they wanted to 
know what he had learned and it was 
selfish and unkind for him to shut his 
eyes and refuse to talk, etc. He was 


truly penitent and promised never to do 
so again. 

The following Friday, when he started 
home, she reminded him of his promise, 
put him on his honor and told him that 
she would ask him on Monday if he had 
been a good boy. 


On Sunday evening 
when his mother brought him back to 
Cleveland, she telephoned to his teacher 
and told her that Ralph had been so good 
and so different that she finally asked him 
what was the matter and he said, “I 
promised Miss — I'd be a good boy.” 
His mother had thought that the teacher 
was trying to make her feel happy when 
she said that he was so good at school, 
but now she knew better. 

The parents, with rare wisdom as well 
as fortitude, kept in close touch with his 
work at school and never failed to co- 
Operate with his teachers. They were 
determined to make him as nearly like 
a normal person as possible. 


For several years he boarded in Cleve- 
land, and then they moved to Cleveland 
in order to have him at home. Every 
move was a great expense, for it meant 
building up a new business in a strange 
place. 

He progressed rapidly but while he 
was in the seventh and eighth grades it 
was with difficulty that he was kept in 
school. He was determined to go to 
work, and he was repeatedly urged to 
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listen to people who were older or he 
would regret it all his life. These pa- 
tient appeals to his reason led him aright 
as they always have, and he graduated 
from the grammar school in 1914, deé- 
livering Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address as 
his contribution to the commencement ex- 
ercises. Thus he completed the eight 
grades in less time that it takes for the 
average deaf pupil, having participated 
in all the activities of the school during 
that time with great credit to himself 
and to the school. 

When he was about thirteen he was 
urged to join the Boy Scouts Organiza- 
tion. He did not think that he would en- 
joy it but he finally decided to try it. 
The scoutmaster admitted: afterwards 
that he had accepted Ralph into his com- 
pany with fear and trembling lest the 
boys would not accept him kindly, but 
his fears were ungrounded, for Ralph 
soon became one of the most popular 
scouts in the company. 

In competition with all the boy scouts 
in the city he won the silver loving cup 
offered by the Gyro Club for the best 
friction fire maker. This cup was 
presented to him by Mr. Kellog, the 
naturalist, at the Hippodrome in the 
presence of thousands of scouts. Ralph 
said, “I could understand every word he 
said.” 

While camping with the scouts one 
summer he asked the scoutmaster to teach 
him to swim and in the words of the 
scoutmaster: “I showed him the stroke 
and told him that I would help him later 
on as I was busy then. Shortly after- 
wards I jumped ‘into the water and was 
astonished to have him come swimming 
up beside me.” 

That is Ralph, show him the correct 
way to do a thing and he does it well with- 
out ostentation or conceit. He exempli- 
fies efficiency to a high degree. He has 
always had the determination to be like 
other people and do the things other 
boys do. Is it any wonder that it was a 
great joy to teach him? 

He later became an assistant scout- 
master. He has often said: “I am so 
glad that I did not stop school in the 
seventh grade.” 

In the fall of 1914 he entered East 
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FIRE BY FRICTION IN 42 SECONDS 


Technical High School at Cleveland. 
He. graduated from that school at the 
age of nineteen with high honors in a 
class of 156, June 7, 1918. His official 
high school record credits him with 
200% points, 176 points being required 
to graduate. His high school teacher 
stated that his work for the four years 
was far above the average, in spite of 
the fact that he received no special as- 
sistance. He was not only on the honor 
roll, but he was in the special privilege 
class and was a member of the chemistry 
club, having specialized in that course. 
He is the second deaf pupil in Cleve- 
land to win a diploma from a standard 
high school for the hearing. 

At various times during his high 
school career he decided that he did not 
want to go to college; that when he fin- 
ished high school he was through; but he 
was always out-reasoned. 

Before arrangements were made for 
his entrance at Case School of Applied 
Science he was asked if he were sure he 
wanted to go to Case and he replied: 
“T am anxious to go to Case and I think 
that I can do the work.” He was advised 


to say just that to the president during 
the contemplated interview, which he did, 
and the president, with a pleased smile, 
replied, “My boy, you shall have every 
opportunity.” Then turning to Ralph’s 
mother he added, rather skeptically, “It 
will probably take more than four years.” 
They had never had a deaf student at 
Case and he was justified in being 
cautious. 

So Ralph’s credits were sent in and ac- 
cepted, and he entered Case as a regular 
student in the fall of 1919 with the de- 
termination to become a chemical engi- 
neer. 

At the end of the first month he was 
discouraged and said to an ardent friend: 
“Tt is all mussed up. I think I shall 
quit,” and his friend retorted, “I think 
you won’t. You are going on through 
college if I have to stand behind you and 
push.” He laughed and accepted the 
challenge. However, he was _ right. 
The college was somewhat “mussed up” 
due to the fact that the government was 
then in control and the free tuition to 
all taking the military training course had 
over-crowded the classes. 


Sas sear met a A 


Sedo tas et 
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Ralph was anxious to take the military 
training and the president told him to 
enter for it. and let things take their 
course; that it was not under his juris- 
diction. Asa result, Ralph took the 
training for two weeks before they dis- 
covered his deafness. . Fortunately he 
was placed in the front ranks so he could 
easily read the orders. from the lips: 
“Then,” to quote him, “one day they gave 
orders from the rear, and so they kicked 
me out.” 

He was deeply grieved because he could 
not serve his country in the late war and 
often talked in this way: “I don’t. see 
why they won’t let me go. I can-do al- 
most anything that the other fellows can 
do and I am already deaf. Some of the 
fellows who go are sure to return deaf- 
ened, and the guns might possibly restore 
my hearing,” etc. 

After he had successfully completed 
the first semester at Case his mother told 
him that she was proud of him, and he 
said, “You can think so if you: want to 
but you don’t need to say so.” 

He continued to progress, receiving 
some high grades, until the close of his 
sophomore year when he was conditioned 
in calculus. This nearly broke his heart. 
He felt that he had disgraced himself 
and his family as he could not enter his 
junior year until he removed that con- 
dition. His teacher in calculus was 
really ill, and Ralph did not like to com- 
plain that he was not getting along very 
well. A number of his classmates failed. 
He was only conditioned. 

However, to make a long story short, 
Ralph studied calculus at summer school, 
and then he with several others was 
tutored for several weeks by an expert 
teacher. They were required to take 
three separate examinations in calculus 
before college opened. On the first test 
Ralph received 98, on the second 93, and 
they did not require him to take the third. 
That was the only difficulty he had and 
the only tutoring he received during his 
four years in college. 

During his senior year he was one of 
the leaders in the gymnasium; that is, a 
sort of instructor over some dozen or 
so students. 


He was graduated from Case School of 
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LAWRENCE AS HE IS TODAY 


RALPH E. 


Applied Science in May, 1922, receiving 
his B.S. degree. 

The head of thé Chemistry Department 
stated: “Mr. Lawrence has at all times 
maintained a fair standing in his college 
work. He seems to comprehend the 
significance of his work fully as well as 
most men who have all their faculties. 
While we have not asked him to make 
oral recitations, his written ones have 
shown ample comprehension of the sub- 
jects he has been studying. I wish to 
make known these facts because I think 
it is quite remarkable that he has been 
able to make a success of his course 
here.” 

He deserves unlimited credit for his 
achievement. It was accomplished by 
hard work, for he studied diligently night 
after night during those four years. 

Besides, he has largely earned his own 
way, having borrowed only about seven 
hundred dollars. 

He is a young man of sterling charac- 
ter, good judgment, and lots of grit. 
You can depend on him. He does just 
what he says he will do when he says he 
will do it, and he does it well. He is ex- 
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tremely modest about his attainments 
and says: “Anyone can do as much, if 
he will only try. It is nothing, I never 
think about being deaf.” He converses 
easily and naturally and is an expert lip- 
reader, 

He associates almost exclusively with 
hearing people, and is as much like a 
hearing person as is possible for one 
totally deaf. He is secretary of the 
Speech-Readers’ Guild of Cleveland. 

This brief sketch would not be com- 
plete without paying high tribute to the 
wise and unselfish devotion of his parents, 
for they have always coéperated with his 
teachers and have given him the right 
kind of home training from the first. 
This is worthy of note for often the 
parents of a deaf child do one of two 
unfortunate things. They either over- 
indulge the child, through pity, and thus 


hopelessly spoil him, or they go to the 
other extreme and mistreat him. Ralph's 
parents have always treated him in a 
perfectly natural way. They have shown 
great wisdom in disciplining him, and he 
required discipline when he was a little 
boy for he has strong will-power. 

They have always taken great pains to 
lead him in the right way and they have 
made great sacrifices for his benefit. 
They consistently concealed from him 
their grief at his affliction, and never 
pitied him. He owes everything to them 
and he has proved worthy of their sacri- 
fices. 

He is a wonderful example of the right 
kind of home life combined with the best 
school training. He has blazed the trail 
for all deaf boys and girls. 

“Example is more forcible than pre- 
cept.” 





HOW THE PARENTS CAN HELP* 
By HELEN Fay 


ISS GAARDER has asked me if 

I can suggest any ways in which 

you parents and, we teachers can 

work together to help our children. I say 

our children because we grow very fond 

of these girls and boys under our care, 

and feel that in a way they really do be- 
long to us too. 

First of all, I should like to suggest 
that you visit the children while they are 
in the classroom as often as possible. As 
you know, our school hours are from 
eight until one, and Thursday is visitors’ 
day. I realize that it is not easy for many 
of you to get away from home in the 
morning, but if you can arrange, perhaps 
once a month, to come to see your child 
Thursday forenoon instead of afternoon, 
we shall be more than glad to show you 
just what we are doing, what our diffi- 
culties are, and we can talk over together 
the problems of each individual child. 

With the beginners, a visit from the 
parents is the greatest help in making 
plain the meaning of “mother” and 
“father,” words that we try to teach as 





* Presented at a: mothers’ and _ teachers’ 
meeting, Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 
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early as possible, but which we often have 
difficulty in making the child understand, 
unless the parents come in person. It is 
easy to teach man and woman from 
pictures and we can show a man holding 
a baby for father and a woman with a 
child for mother, but I am never sure 
that the idea is clear in the child’s little 
mind until his own mother comes to see 
us, and I can explain to John himself and 
to the others that this is John’s mother. 
After that it is plain sailing. 

Often a mother says, “I don’t like to 
come in school hours because I am afraid 
that so-and-so will cry when I leave and 
interrupt the work.” Very likely he will, 
the first few times you come, but he will 
soon get used to the idea and love to show 
you what he can say and do. Another 
mother tells me she can’t leave the baby, 
and if he comes he will be in the way. 
Never mind; bring him along anyway, 
and even if he does interrupt the work 
for a while we can have a beautiful 
language lesson about him afterwards. I 
remember a wonderful lesson we had on 
twins one time when a mother brought 
her two-year-old boy and girl to see us, 
and I am quite sure those children never 
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forgot the meaning of the word when 
they met it later. It is a great pleasure 
and inspiration, too, to the teacher to be- 
come well acquainted with the parents 
and to feel that they are interested in the 
work the children are doing. So do drop 
in when you can and you will always find 
a warm welcome. 

Another thing I should like very much 
is a picture gallery—a corner of our 
schoolroom devoted to a family picture 
gallery. Photographs or snapshots, it 
doesn’t matter; but I want every member 
of the family represented from grand- 
father and grandmother down to the dog 
or cat. On the back of each picture I 
should like a description of the person 
represented; the color of the eyes and 
hair, the names and ages of the brothers 
and sisters and any other items that you 
think might be of interest. So often the 
children want to tell me about the people 
at home and what they are doing, but 
because I have not the necessary data, 
nor they the language to make me under- 
stand, it is often difficult to get their 
meaning. The pictures would be a great 
help and of unfailing interest to the 
whole class and would bring you all closer 
to your children. A father said to me a 
short time ago, “Do teach my boy to say 
and write grand-dad. His grandfather 
would be tickled to death if he could do 
that.” I agreed to do so, but asked him 
to send me a picture of the grandfather, 
so that I could make it clear to the little 
boy who was meant. The father never 
sent the picture, and while I tried to ex- 
plain who grand-dad was, I am not at 
all sure that he understood. A snapshot 
would have made it so easy. 

I wonder if you busy parents would 
have time to write to your children once 
a week, or at least every other week? 
You have no idea how much it means to 
get a real letter through the mail, and 
what material it gives for language work. 
The youngest children, of course, would 
not understand much of what you wrote, 
but with the help of our portrait gallery 
and other pictures, we could explain to 
them and they would at least get out of 
it “letter,” “mother,” “father,” and 
“home,” as well as a great deal of 
pleasure. Those who have been in school 





a year are beginning to write little letters 
home once a month and from these you 
can see the style of language they are 
capable of understanding and model your 
letters to them on the same lines. I had 
a small boy in my class two years ago, 
whose mother wrote him the nicest little 
letters using very simple language, every 
word of which he could understand, and 
yet telling him a good deal of news about 
things at home. They were something 
like this: 

“Dear —: Today is Monday. The 
sun is shining. It is warm. Mother and 
Father love you. We are all well. 
Baby is asleep now. Brother is in school. 
We have some baby chickens. They are 
yellow. Mother wants you to be a good 
boy. Ete.” 

This child is older now and his mother 
sends him longer letters, but always 
gauges her language by the letters he 
sends home so that they are simple 
enough for him to understand. 

Just a few words as to what you can 
do for your boys and girls during the 
long summer vacations and other times 
when they are home. Next to moral and 
physical welfare of the deaf child, our 
chief aim is to give him an understanding 
and use of the English language. The 
average child comes to us at the age of 
six or seven with no knowledge of his 
mother-tongue. He does not know that 
he or anything else has a name. The 
unconscious education which his hearing 
brothers and sisters have gained through 
the ear, during these six or seven years, 
is to the deaf child a closed book. Think 
how many times a day the hearing child 
of eighteen months hears such words as 
baby, mother, father, sister, brother, and 
such expressions as come to mother, pick 
it up, mustn’t touch, give it to mama, 
baby want a drink? Through constant 
repetition, his vocabulary grows without 
any effort on his part. If the deaf child 
could only see a word or sentence as 
often as the normal child hears his, half 
the battle would be won. This is not 
possible, but you parents, in fact all the 
family, have a great opportunity to help 
your child in this respect. Talk to him 
all the time. Learn to watch his eyes 
and grasp every chance to give him 
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through lip-reading, the words or sen- 
tences you think are in his mind when 
his eyes are on your face. Teach him to 
get into the habit of looking at your lips 
as much as possible. He has learned to 
do this in school and will take it for 
granted at home if you insist on it. Be 
sure that the light falls on your face when 
you are speaking to him; otherwise he 
cannot see your lips distinctly. I realize 
that all this takes time and patience and 
that much repetition will often be neces- 
sary. It is much easier to sign to Willie 
to pick up his coat and hang it in the 
closet than it is to give him the spoken 
language for it, but every time you do this 
you are neglecting to give your child an 
opportunity to grow mentally. Take the 
time to tell him the names of things ; ask 
him to get things; tell him to do things 
for you. Teach him the names of things 
at the table. Ask him'to pass the bread 
instead of pointing to it. Ask him if he 
would like some milk instead of signing 
to_him. Teach him to read from your 
lips the articles of furniture, utensils, etc. 
Never let an opportunity pass to have 
your child see spoken language. Picture 
books, magazines, and advertisements 
may be utilized for lip-reading practice. 
Describe the pictures in detail with the 
child watching your lips, pointing to the 
different objects as you name them. 
Later let him point to them as you say the 
name. I think it would interest your 
child to make a lip-reading chart at home 
as we do in school. Hang up a piece of 
cardboard somewhere and whenever the 
child learns to read a new word from the 
lips give him a picture of the object and 
let him paste it on the chart. 

With the small children, I should not 
advise trying to teach them to say new 
words or sentences, as the speech work 
really ought to be done by a teacher of 
experience. They will involuntarily try 
to imitate you when they watch your lips, 
and I should let it go at that. I should 
be glad, however, to have you go over 
with them the words they have already 
learned to say in school and can send 
you a list of these; a few minutes’ drill 
each day would help to keep them fresh 
in the child’s mind during the vacation. 
The older children have considerable 


speech. Encourage them to use it and at 
all times insist that they talk as carefully 
and distinctly as possible. 

If your child has any hearing at all!, 
try to train that by saying the words he 
knows close to his ear in a loud tone. 
The understanding of spoken language 
through the ear can be developed by care- 
ful and patient training if the child has 
only slight hearing, but unless this slight 
hearing is developed, he will soon fail to 
make use of it. 

What I have said thus far in regard to 
seeing language, applies to the orally 
taught child—those who read the lips and 
speak—but is equally true of those taught 
manually. If your boy or girl is one of 
these, get the manual alphabet and learn 
to spell on your fingers. Let the child 
see words and sentences in correct Eng- 
lish, either spelled on your fingers or 
written on paper. 

Another point: It is easy through love 
and mistaken kindness to spoil these 
children who cannot hear. Parents who 
insist on obedience, thoughtfulness, and 
courtesy from the hearing child are in- 
clined to be less exacting in regard to 
their deaf child. This is all wrong. He 
should be treated just as his hearing 
brothers and sisters are, and in no way 
allowed to take advantage of his deafness. 
If anything, he should be more strictly 
trained in good habits, self-restraint, and 
consideration for others, so that when he 
is older he can make his place in the 
world in spite of his deafness. I wonder 
if you realize what a joy it is to a teacher 
to have a child in her class who has been 
taught obedience and _ self-control at 
home in the early years before he comes 
to school. 

See to it that your deaf child plays 
with hearing children, takes part in their 
games and good times. Do not let him 
feel that he is different from his brothers 
and sisters. If he is allowed to feel that 
his deafness shuts him off from the 
society and fun of hearing playmates, he 
is apt to be lonely, self-centered, and 
depressed. : 

When you get permission to take your 
child home during the school year, do not 
abuse this privilege by not bringing him 
back at the appointed time; sometimes 
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an hour or two out of school seems a 
small thing to you, but often it is that 
very time that the teacher has chosen to 
present a new lesson, and she either has 
to postpone the exercise or go over it 
again a second time for the benefit of the 
tardy pupil. 

The children are given a careful 


physical examination in the fall when 
they enter school. If it is advisable for 
adenoids or tonsils to be removed, or any 
other treatments to be given, try to do all 
in your power to have this attended to 
without delay, so that your child will not 
be handicapped by any physical defect 
that could be remedied. 





THE KEY TO THE INNER GATE 


By GRACE MARVIN 


HEN a person who is hard of hear- 

ing is invited to join an organization 

conducted by and in the interest of 
the deafened, a disinclination to identify 
himself with a class of handicapped indi- 
viduals is a first and quite normal reac- 
tion. For one has learned that it is a 
valorous thing to ignore the scars caused 
by wounds either physical or mental and 
doubts if this individual supremacy can 
be maintained in an environment of 
multiplied suggestions. 

This reaction is of momentary dura- 
tion and is an instructive form of self- 
preservation, ostrich-like in its simpli- 
city. For experience has taught us that 
we need the mental quickening gained 
by social contact and if “what makes a 
society great is that it is full of people 
who have something to live for and 
know what it is,” then affiliation with an 
organization whose aims are vital and 
positive becomes imperative. These 
needs of ours are fully met in the declara- 
tion of purpose of the society “conducted 
by those with impaired hearing to serve 
as a medium for self-expression and to 
provide incentive and opportunity to 
overcome the handicap of deafness.” 

Membership in these organizations 
brings the possession of “the thing that 
many of us want most, someone to play 
with or someone with whom we can work 
with freedom and _ self-expressiveness 
and joy.” But personal desires and 
needs become less apparent as the con- 
sciousness of class interests develops. 
We find leaders who not only instruct and 
encourage us, but, because they have 
found the road to victory, make us eager 
to enroll under their banner. 


Whereas formerly we held it a most 
worthy motive to keep our own plume 
“unblemished and unbent,” now we know 
that a higher purpose is found in unself- 
ish action under the leadership of one 
who has found the right to say—*Press 
where ye see my white plume shine.” 

So we pass through the door of self- 
centered thought into the region of class 
interest, then progress into the wide 
spaces of brotherhood. 

We find guidance not only in our own 
clubs but from parent organizations and 
from written testimony in our publica- 
tions we are strengthened. Literature 
is scanned for the helpful word, and 
among all the messages given us possibly 
the most beautiful is the poem “Vera,” 
by Henry Van Dyke. 

The beauty of the poem consists in its 
spiritual interpretation of the act of res- 
toration of hearing beside the sea of 
Galilee. 

The man capable of so enlightening us 
is one who has always sought the true 
meaning of his relationship to others and 
been ready to give more than he received. 
He was a loyal son but also a congenial 
comrade to his father, an ardent lover 
and husband yet always a comprehend- 
ing companion, an inspiring father and 
an eager playmate, a worshipper of 
Nature and her interpreter. Asa teacher 
and priest, the visions gained on the 
heights he shared by voice and pen with 
the seekers after truth. 

To us he brings a story in verse—the 
story of Vera and her search for the key 
to the inner gate of hearing. 

Vera found much beauty in her home 
and surroundings and was responsive to 
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the joyous appeal in the changing scenes 
before her. It was, 

A world of many meanings but no words, 
A silent world was Vera’s home. For her 
The inner doors of sound were closely sealed. 

She saw the trees with their swaying 
branches greet the coming of the wind, 
but heard not their note of acclamation 
nor the great chorus of their mingling 
voices. She watched the feathery foam 
of brook and waterfall and the waves of 
the sea dashing upon the rocky shore, 
but all their music was withheld from 
her. 

The birds and animals she loved, to 
her were voiceless playmates. 

The mystery of the link which bound 
her human comrades one to another, she 
could not solve. She watched the love- 
light glow on a maiden’s face when her 
lover bent over her with moving lips. 
She saw another shrink as from a blow 
when confronted by one with angry looks 
and moving lips. She saw a multitude 
move as one mass following the leader 
whose lips moved. But most wonderful 
sight of all was the expression of delight 
and rapture on the faces of her little 
world as they gazed on the upturned face 
of a woman. She stood near a little 
group of men whose fingers touched 
strange instruments in seeming rhythm to 
the moving lips of the woman. But Vera 
knew not the correlation between music 
and worship. 


So when, by vision baffled and nerplexed, 
She saw that all the world could not be seen, 
And knew she could not know the whole of life 
Unless a hidden gate should be unsealed, 
She felt imprisoned. 


Vera could not rest 
Within the limits of her silent world, 
Along its dumb and desolate paths she roamed 
A captive looking sadly for escape. 
At this time in the country where Vera 
dwelt, there lived a “Master wonder- 
ful”—one who, though he passed _ his 
days close to the haunts of men, was 
unknown except to the few who brought 
their troubles to him with utmost faith 
that he could help them. Vera came to 
him, and kneeling, 


yee She lifted up 
The coils of hair that hung about her neck, 
And bared the beauty of the gates of sound, 
Those virgin gates through which no sound 
had passed, 
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And made them bare before the Master’s sight, 
And looked into the kindness of his face 
With eyes that spoke of all her prisoned pain 
And told her great desire without a word. 


The Master did not comply at once 
with her request but thoughtfully con- 
sidered it. He knew there was a higher 
gift which he could confer if the suppli- 
ant felt the need to ask it of him. But 
no, this one gift was all her soul craved, 
so smilingly he touched her ears and said, 
“Open, fair gates,” and Vera heard. 

Entering slowly into this domain, the 
door of which had been so magically 
opened, came first the troop of softly 
moving sounds— the whisper of the wind, 
the twinkling laughter of the brook, the 
song of birds, and then the human voice. 
Loneliness was banished and joy reigned 
now in Vera’s life as she tried to inter- 
pret the messages and keep attuned to 
the new harmonies, hoping that now the 
meaning and mystery of the world would 
be revealed to her. But no, for she 
found that all the notes were not of joy. 
Sorrow and anger made insistent and 
harsh sounds, but one noise troubled her 
most of all—that of falsehood, for of all 
sounds on earth it is the most painful 
and hateful to the soul. 

So again she sought the Master and 
said, 

“Thy gift was great, dear Master, 

and my heart 
Has thanked thee many times because I hear. 
But I have learned that hearing is not all; 
For underneath the speech of men, there flows 
Another current of their hidden thoughts ; 
Behind the mask of language I perceive 
The eyes of things unuttered; and I feel 
The throbbing of the real heart of the world 
Beneath the robe of words. Touch me again, 
O Master, with thy liberating hand, 
And free me from the bondage of deceit. 
Open another gate and let me hear 
The secret thoughts and purposes of men; 
For only thus my heart will be at rest, 


And only thus, at last, I shall perceive 
The meaning and the mystery of the world.” 


The Master listened to her pleading 
voice, then stretched forth his hand and 
touching her brow, said, 


Skee Thou shalt receive, 

Not knowing what thou seekest, it is thine: 
The second gate is open! Thou shalt hear 
All that men think and feel within their hearts: 
Thy prayer is granted, daughter, go thy way! 
But if thou findest sorrow on this path, 

Come back again—there is a path to peace.” 
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This second gift of the Master opened 
the gate into a world of never-ceasing 
sound. Vera heard the murmuring 
thoughts of joy and sorrow, the musical 
tones of love and the sharp cries of hate, 
hymns of praise and wails of woe. This 
medley at first confused and perplexed 
her, but soon she became able to trace 
the source of each emotional tone to its 
fountain in a human heart. She could 
interpret the mental language, but her 
new power brought her sadness. Then 
she remembered that the Master said he 
knew a “path to peace” and she sought 
him again. She found him in a valley 
beside a spring, and to his question, 


“Hast thou heard 
Among the many voices, one of peace? 
And is thy heart that hears the secret thoughts, 
The hidden wishes and desires of men, 
Content with hearing? Art thou satisfied?” 


“Nay, Master,” she replied, “thou knowest well 
That I am not at rest, nor have I heard 

The voice of perfect peace; but what I hear 
Brings me disquiet and a troubled mind. 
For out of all the minds of all mankind, 
There rises evermore a questioning voice, 
That asks the meaning of this mighty world 
And finds no answer. 


Like an eternal question, vainly asked 

By every human soul that thinks and feels. 
This is the heaviness that weights me down, 
And this the pain that will not let me rest. 
Therefore, dear Master, shut the gates again, 
And let me live in silence as before! 

Or else—and if there is indeed a gate 
Unopened yet, through which I might receive 
An answer in the voice of perfect peace—” 


The Master answered, 


“There is another gate— 
Behold, I touch thee once again, my child: 
The third and last of those three hidden gates 


That closed around thy soul and shut thee in 
Is open now and thou shalt truly hear.” 


Then Vera heard, and when the Master 
asked, 


“Dost thou hear?” 

She answered, “Yes, at last I hear,” and then 
He asked her once again, “What hearest thou? 
What means the voice of Life?” She answered, 

“Love! 
For love is life and they who do not love 
Are not alive. But every soul that loves, 
Lives in the heart of God and hears Him 

speak.” 
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BETTER CLASSIFICATION OF 
DEAF CHILDREN IN NEW 
YORK STATE 


The Register, of the Rome, N. Y., 
School, reports the passing of a law by 
the legislature of that state, making all 
pupils appointed to state institutions state 
pupils. “Heretofore,” says the Regis- 
ter, “all pupils under the age of twelve 
were classed as county pupils and were 
appointed by the supervisors or overseers 
of the poor and could not, therefore, 
come under the education department 
until they reached the age of twelve.” 

The new bill provides a twelve-year 
term of instruction for each child, with 
three additional years in special cases, all 
expenses to be borne by the state. 

The schools of New York State are to 
be congratulated on the success of their 
three years’ effort to obtain the passage 
of such a law. Just one thing is lam- 
entable—the use, throughout the bill, of 
the objectionable word “dumb.” 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
ON OTOLOGY, 


We have received from Dr. Jouet, the gen- 
eral secretary for the section dealing with 
deaf-mutism, a notice that the Tenth Interna- 
tional Congress on Otology will be held at the 
School of Medicine in Paris, from July 19 to 
22, under the patronage of the Minister for 
the Interior. 

A section of the Congress, over which Doc- 
tor Grossard, the medical officer of the Paris 
Institution for the Deaf, will preside, will de- 
vote its energies to matters concerning the 
deaf. 

The chief subject for discussion will be the 
education and training of residual hearing in 
the deaf. 

The subscription, which will entitle the sub- 
scriber to a copy of the Report of the Con- 
gress, is, to teachers of the deaf, 50 francs, and 
should be sent to the treasurer, Dr. Laurens, 
4, Avenue Hoche, Paris (8). Any further in- 
formation will be gladly given by Dr. Jouet, 
245, Rue Saint-Jacques, Paris (5).—The 
Teacher of the Deaf. 





MUSICAL NOTE 


A very deaf old lady, walking along the 
street, saw an Italian turning a peanut roaster. 
She stood looking at it awhile, shook her head 
and said: “No, I shan’t give you any money 
for such music as that. I can’t hear any of 
the tunes, and besides it smells as if there 
were: something burning inside!”—The Con- 
gregationalist. 





“HE THAT OVERCOMETH’* 


By Laura A, DAVIES 


INIFRED CARPENTER dropped 

down on the living-room couch, as 

dejected a little heap of misery as 
she appeared. 

“Mumsy,” she began, choking back the 
sob in her throat, “if I had to go back 
to that library another day before vaca- 
tion I’d die.” 

“There, dear; you’re too tired to see 
things right this evening.” The mother- 
ly voice soothed, just as the motherly 
hand did, brushing back the damp hair 
from the girl’s flushed face. “You do 
need a rest, I know, and a month out at 
Aunt Jennie’s will do you a world of 
good. Things will look differently when 
you come back.” 

“A month’s rest—even a year’s rest, if 
I could get it—would never give back 
my two good ears. How can I go on 
this way? They’re growing worse and 
worse. What shall I do, Mother?” 

“I wish Mother knew, darling. Tell 
me what happened today.” 

“Oh, there were a dozen embarrassing 
things. Lut the worst was just before 
I came home. I had closed the children’s 
room and started to get my hat when a 
dignified old man came in. Miss Shelley 
was busy checking out books, so I asked 
him if I could help him find something. 
He said, ‘Yes, I want to find some books 
on—’ then he mumbled something which 
sounded like ‘some American architec- 
ture.’ I took him to the architecture sec- 
tion and running over the titles handed 
him several. He looked at them and said, 
‘Humph. I asked for agriculture, not 
architecture, Miss.’ I begged his pardon 
and we trailed across to the agriculture 
books. He glanced through the index 
of the first one I selected and then said, 
‘This may be agriculture but I can’t see 
that there’s anything about South Ameri- 
ca in it.’ 

‘By the time I had stumbled on to the 
fact that he wanted books on South 
American agriculture, Miss Shelley had 
heard his loud talking and came over to 
us. In her most peppery tones she said, 
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‘You may take my place at the desk, 1 
will assist this gentleman.’ I stumbled 
back to the desk, my eyes all blurred 
with tears. I just couldn’t keep them 
back, Mumsy, and I came near upset- 
ting a little old lady with an armful of 
books. Two boys in the door snickered 
and every one in the room was watching 
me. Qh, it was terrible! I got away as 
soon as I could, and on the way home I 
happened to think that old man must 
have been the new member of the Libra- 
ry Board of Directors. It’s no wonder 
Miss Shelley was angry.” 

“No, dear, but you were not to blame 
either. The very best thing you can 
do now is to forget it and run along and 
get ready for supper. I want you to 
have a good night’s rest for you must be 
off early in the morning, you know. 
Your things are all ready in your room.” 

“You're the best mother in the world 
and I’m a selfish old pig to be always 
pouring my troubles into your ears. I 
hate to go off to the country and leave 
you here in the August heat.” 

“Mother wants you to go. But hurry 
now, supper’s ready.” 

It was three days later that Mrs. 
Carpenter began to receive the letters 
which tell the remainder of Winifred’s 
story. 


Springdale Farm, August 2, 19¢—. 
“Darlingest Mother: 


“I’m the happiest girl in ten states. 
Something wonderful has happened. 
But, I’ll go back and begin properly. 

“Aunt Jennie sent the twins down to 
the station to meet me because she has 
a boarder and was busy getting supper. 
The boarder, Miss Morton, came several 
days ago. She’s from our own city too, 
so we had quite a chatty time. She’s the 
sweetest thing, and so bright and witty. 
She knows more funny stories than any- 
body I ever saw and she knows how to 
tell them too. I fell in love with her on 
the spot. Now can you imagine how 
surprised I was when Aunt Jennie told 
me this morning that she was totally 
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deaf? I wouldn’t believe it at first and 
when I asked her about it she laughed 
and said: 

“*Ves, it is true that I can’t hear with 
my ears, but I do hear with my eyes, 
quite nicely, don’t you think?’ 

“Then I asked her if she thought I 
could ever learn to do it even a little bit, 
and she said: 

““Of course you can. 
together.’ 

‘Later in the morning I offered to show 
her some of the pretty places down in the 
woods. I noticed she had a book under 
her arm as we started off, so I planned 
to find some cool, shady place and leave 
her there to read. You remember that 
big, flat rock under the elm trees, by the 
spring, where I used to lie and read 
fairy stories? It’s more lovely than ever 
now and so quiet and restful. Miss 
Morton was delighted and said, “This is 
the very place for your first lesson.’ 
Then she opened the book and I saw that 
it was a lip-reading textbook. After she 
had explained a lot of things, she told 
me a little story in the softest voice, so 
low that I couldn’t hear a sound. At 
first I felt bewildered. It seemed that 
I must be living some of those old fairy 
tales over again. But she kept repeat- 
ing the sentences, till by and by I began 
to understand and finally followed the 
whole of the little story. Can you real- 
ize what that means, Mother mine? I’m 
not sure that I can, fully, not yet. Just 
the possibility of being independent of 
these bothersome ears is almost too 
wonderful. I must have time to grow 
accustomed to it. 

“Do write soon, to 


We'll try it 


“Your Baby, 
“WHINIFRED.” 

“P. S. Do you remember that red- 
headed, freckle-faced little boy, Harrison 
Parker, who used to play with me when 
we came out here so often? I remember 
how he laughed at me because I wouldn’t 
put the wiggling, squirming worms on the 
hook when we were fishing for minnows. 
Well, I saw him today, and he’s grown 
really handsome. Who would have 
thought !—W.” 


“On the Spring Rock, August 8, 19—. 


“Mother O’ Mine: 
“T’ve just had my sixth lesson and Miss 
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Morton left me here on the flat rock to 
do mirror practice while she went off in 
search of adventures. I haven’t prac- 
ticed much, but I’ll make up for it when 
I finish this letter. It has been so rest- 
ful just to sit here and live, really live, 
Mother. The air is so still the leaves 
don’t even quiver. And it seems to me 
the first time for a year that I have felt so 
still inside. All the anxiety and nerve 
tenseness seem to have slipped away. 
I thought of something new a moment 
ago. I think Miss Morton planted the 
thought during our lesson but here it is 
anyway. It is strange that I never 
thought of it before, but deaf people and 
blind people and cripples aren’t the only 
ones who go through life with a handi- 
cap. Why, Mother, I really believe that 
everybody has them. Now there’s Miss 
Shelley with that pepperbox temper of 
hers. I know she would give anything 
to get rid of it. And Aunt Jennie was 
telling me about a man, yesterday—he’s 
the station agent here. He has a bril- 
liant mind and several college degrees, 
but he’s a slave to whiskey. It seems 
that the appetite is something clear out- 
side of his own control. He'll never 
amount to anything, even though he has 
other talents so much above the average. 
Surely, deafness isn’t as bad as that. 
Speaking of college degrees, Harrison 
Parker told me one day that the lack of 
them was his handicap. I hardly agree 
with him there, though, for he has made 
such excellent use of his time in read- 
ing and studying at home that he has a 
broader education than any college man 
I know. Why, I feel really ashamed of 
my college record when I hear him dis- 
cuss great world problems so clearly 
and so simply. He’s cashier in the local 
bank and if he could leave his old father 
and mother even that wouldn’t hold him. 
He'll be a big man some day, and Mother, 
he’s wonderfully interesting. 


“Miss Morton has been in the east 
somewhere studying and is planning to 
open a lip-reading school of her own 
when she goes back to the city this fall. 
Just think, Mumsy dear, she’s all alone in 


the world. She’s lived in boarding 
houses for years. She says she can't 
even remember her mother. I’ve been 


thinking that must be her handicap, grow- 
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ing up without a mother, because deaf- 
ness doesn’t seem to be a handicap in her 
case since she has turned it into such a 
marvelous achievement. She wants to 
find a studio for her classes down town 
somewhere and do you suppose we could 
make room for her to live with us? I 
want to share my mother with some one 
who has never had one. I believe she’d 
love our quiet little home and I know 
you'd love her. I'll not mention it to 
her till I hear from you, of course. 
“Love from, 
“WHINIFRED.” 


“Springdale, August 15, 19—. 
“Dear Mother: 


“Thank you for agreeing with my 
plan. I told Miss Morton and she was 
so grateful. Those deep violet eyes of 
hers grew all misty and her lips trembled 
when she tried to thank me. She has 
such sensitive lips. I’ve only begun to 
notice lips. I supposed everybody had 
pretty much the same sort till I began 
watching them. There are all kinds and 
they show character more than eyes, 
Miss Morton says. 

“The twins celebrated their twelfth 
birthday yesterday with a gay little party. 
I made their party dresses of pink or- 
gandy and they were two dear, fluffy 
little butterflies. Miss Morton showed 
them some new games to play and Aunt 
Jennie made pink ice cream. Harrison 
came for a while after the bank closed, to 
pay his respects to the twins, he said. I 
noticed that he found a great deal to 
talk to Miss Morton about. It’s no 
wonder that he admires her. Everybody 
does. 1’m sure I do—but—well, never 
mind, dear, I simply refuse to be jealous. 
She deserves all that’s good and great 
and wonderful—and that’s Harrison, if 
it’s anybody. I think Aunt Jennie 
noticed, too, for I heard her invite him 
to our family picnic down on the spring 
rock Saturday afternoon. He turned to 
me and asked if we should fish for min- 
nows in memory of old times. Think of 
his remembering that. 

“Aunt Jennie has such a lot of sewing 
and I’m going to do it for her. I'll feel 
so much better when I can do something 
to help. When I told her she said, 
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‘Bless your heart, Honey, I’d be only too 
glad to get the children’s school clothes 
ready.’ You know it’s just fun to sew 
for those roly poly twins. They are such 
dears to practice with me. They love to 
test me by whispering Mother Goose 
rhymes and the memory verses they 
learned at school. Not a day has passed 
without a lesson and at least an hour’s 
practice. I know I’m improving for I see 
such a lot of things and so many people 
are beginning to talk in the low tones that 
Miss Morton always uses. Do you know, 
Mother, I haven’t heard her voice since 
the first week. I know it sounds un- 
reasonable, but it’s the truth. Isn't it 
marvelous? I’m not at all the same blue, 
discouraged little girl who left you two 
weeks ago. I think you’ve lost her for- 
ever. You're not sorry, are you? 
“Lovingly yours, 
““WINIFRED.” 


“Springdale, August 20, 19—. 
“Dearest: 

“Your little girl is tired this evening. 
The day has been so full. Everybody 
said the picnic was a great success and I 
suppose it was. We found a late black- 
berry patch and picked berries to eat 
with our lunch. They were delicious. 
So was the lunch, especially the fried 
chicken. Miss Morton and I pulled the 
wishbone and had such silly fun over 
our wishes. Afterwards, while Aunt 
Jennie and I were packing the remnants 
back in the basket, Harrison took Miss 
Morton up on the brow of the hill to 
point out something about the geography 
of the country. 

“While they were gone I thought I 
had a chance to slip off down the creek 
in the opposite direction and give them 
a chance to have a nice long talk by 
themselves. I’ll confess I did feel a bit 
lonely and didn’t want anybody to see. 
When I came to the shallow pool, where 
we used to fish for minnows, I sat down 
under the old willow tree and dreamed 
the little boy and girl days all over again. 
It was absorbing, and I didn’t hear Har- 
rison coming till he slid down the bank 
right beside me, calling out, ‘Fishing, 
Win? I’ve got the worms and we'll 
make the hooks if you have two pins.’ 











He pulled a roll of twine string out of 
his pocket just as if he had been twelve 
instead of twenty-seven and bent the pins 
with just as much care. Then he broke 
off willow twigs for poles and when mine 
was all ready he handed it to me and set 
the can of worms over nearby. I knew 
he was watching to see if. I would put the 
worm on so I thought I would show him. 
I took the wriggling thing out of the can 
and tried. I tried so hard, Mother, but 
I couldn’t. I felt as I always did when 
the sharp point stuck into the live, 
squirming thing and I pulled it out every 
time. He saw, of course, took the pin 
from my hand and put it on. He didn’t 
laugh, but his eyes had all the mis- 
chievous, twinkly light of the little boy 
eyes which used to laugh. 

“We were gay fishermen. He said we 
should not talk loud as that would scare 
the fish away, and it would be a fine time 
for me to read his lips. I tried, and he 
tried so hard to help me. He tried too 
hard, I think, making such exaggerated 
movements that weren't at all natural. 
So we didn’t get on well and I felt so 
disappointed about it. The only thing 
I could be sure of was my name. | 
love to see his lips say, ‘Winifred.’ It 
shows so plainly. What a mercy it was 


that you didn’t name me Kate or 
Gertrude. I’d never know when anyone 
was saying those names. They scarcely 
show at all. Throat sounds, Miss 


Morton calls them. 

“After we went back to the spring 
rock, Harrison went to Miss Morton and 
they had a long talk together about some- 
thing that must have been immensely 
interesting. J went to play games with 
the twins and have been wondering about 
it ever since. 

“Always yours, 
““WINIFRED. 

“P.S. Just ten more days of my stay 
and I want to do so much in that time. 
I’m practising two hours a day now, one 
with the mirror and one with the twins, 
besides the hour of my lesson with Miss 
Morton, and it’s all getting so much 
easier.—W. C.” 


“On the Spring Rock, August 25, 19—. 


“Dear Mother: 


“Tt has been raining. But this morn- 
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ing is clear and cool, so we came down 
to the spring rock real early. Every- 
thing seems so fresh, and as glad to be 
alive as I am. Did you ever notice the 
varieties of color, motion, and light 
effects outdoors on a morning like this? 
I have been sitting here watching the 
sunlight filter through the leaves, flash- 
ing back and forth along the sand bank 
below the spring, and the reflection of 
light and shadow on the ripples where 
the spring water tumbles over the pebbles 
in little cascades. Then a demure little 
wren swooped down for a drink so grace- 
fully. While she was at it she decided 
to take her morning bath. Such a splash- 
ing, spluttering task as she made of it, 
flinging out the spray to catch the sun- 
light and turn it into sparkling diamonds 
all around her. There’s a rhythm in it 
all that is like satisfying music. Miss 
Morton says that rhythm, motion, and 
harmony of color are music to those who 
do not hear sound. I’m beginning to 
think I’ve been half blind all my life and 
am only learning the use of my eyes. Oh, 
there’s so much more than just lip-move- 
ments that I’ve learned to see in these 
three weeks. 


“Such a storm as we had Monday—all 
day-lightning, thunder, wind and rain— 
perfect torrents of rain. It was nearly 
sunset when the rain stopped and the 
clouds rolled back from the west just 
in time to show the sun, like a big ball 
of fire resting on the horizon. It lit up 
the sky above, to right and left with the 
most vivid coral pink you can imagine, 
shading off at the edges into misty gray. 
and midnight blue. Every window and 
puddle of water in sight caught and re- 
flected the rosy light. It was wonderful. 
I was standing on the porch watching it 
when Harrison came up. With one of 
his long strides he stepped up beside me 
and turned back to face the west. ‘You 
needn't talk,’ he said, ‘it doesn’t need 
words.’ So we stood there together and 
watched it fade, slowly, gradually, into 
softer tints of lavender, purple, and 
smoky dull gray, till there was only a 
faint tint of the afterglow away on the 
horizon and the evening star came out 
above it like some rare jewel in a velvet 
setting. 
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“Harrison stayed all evening, but most 
of the time I left Miss Morton to enter- 
tain him while I told stories to the twins 
out in the porch swing. I think she was 
explaining something about her work 
and | suppose the plans for her school 
because I saw books and magazines on 
the table when I came in and I noticed 
that he had a roll of magazines in his 
pocket when he left. He’s been back 
every evening since and I stay out of the 
way as much as possible. I do want 
them to be happy, Mother. It hurt in- 
side of me whenever I thought about it 
very much, so I quit thinking. But now 
I have a new creed. I thought this out 
all alone last night after I went to bed 
with the pretence of a headache. The 
ache wasn’t in my head at all and I knew 
that it hadn’t any business to be where it 
was so I just fought it down. When I 
felt all still and restful there in the quiet 
darkness the thought just came to me that 
it isn’t things but the way we accept 
things which makes happiness or misery. 
If that is true about my ears (and it is) 
then it must be true about everything. 
So it doesn’t really matter what happens 
any more, for somehow I know I'll be 
able to grow big enough to meet it and 
go on being happy. After that I felt so 
free and unafraid. I suppose that’s why 
everything seems so beautifully alive 
this morning. 

“Lovingly yours, 
WINIFRED.” 


“Springdale, August 29, I9—. 
“My Dear: 

“Only two more days and I'll be back 
with you. Yes, I’m glad because. there 
are such heaps of things to tell you and 
I can never get them all into letters. 

“It was Sunday afternoon when I saw 
Harrison coming up the hill. I thought 
I’d slip out at the back door and go some- 
where for a walk. But the children 
stopped me, and then I had to go back 
for my parasol (it was dreadfully hot). 
By the time I came downstairs again he 
was in the hall and I had to stop. I told 
him I would call Miss Morton but he 
said, ‘No, please don’t. Let me go with 
you.’ We went down the shady back 
lane toward the creek. Somehow I felt 
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dreadfully self-conscious. He was so 
quiet. I tried to talk, but he wouldn’t, 
so finally I gave it up and we walked in 
silence till we came to the minnow hole 
and sat down on the sand. I thought 
I'd give him a chance to find his tongue 
so I kept still. He soon found it. 

‘““Do you know what I have been doing 
all week?’ he asked. 

‘““Entertaining Miss Morton more than 
anything else, it seems to me,’ I an- 
swered. 

““l’ve been learning to talk to lip- 
readers.’ 

“Then for the first time I noticed that 
I was reading his lips and had not heard 
his voice. Of course he’d have to know 
how to do that if he was to spend his 
life with Miss Morton. 

““You’ve improved wonderfully. I 
congratulate you, and better than that I 
understand you. I’m sure Miss Morton 
appreciates your efforts,’ I said, but in 
spite of me my voice sounded cold and 
unnatural. 

“Don’t you?’ he asked, and there was 
so much pleading in his eyes that for an 
instant I was overwhelmed with the 
thought of how I would have felt if he 
had done that for me instead of her. 

“T tried to say, ‘yes’, but I choked on 
it and I know he saw in my face every- 
thing I was trying so desperately to hide. 

“*Winifred,’ he said, ‘I love you, can’t 
you see?’ 

“T did see. It was all there in his eyes, 
but I held him back long enough to say, 
‘But—Miss Morton—I thought—’ 

“*Ves,’ he interrupted, ‘Miss Morton 
is fine and one of the best friends we will 
ever find—but it’s you I love, Winifred. 
It’s been you ever since the first time we 
fished together.’ 

“And then, somehow, his lips came 
too close for me to see them any more, 
but they bore the dearest message they 
had ever brought. 

“Mother, do you suppose I am too 
happy? Maybe I'll have to grow up 
more to meet happiness than handicaps. 
Surely, now the happiest girl in the world 
is, 

“Your own, 
““WINIFRED.” 























By mutual confidence and mutual aid 
Great deeds are done and great discoveries 
made. 
Pope. 

Y DEAR FRIENDS: 

When you read this letter there 

will be thousands of miles of ocean 
between us, for I shall have the rare good 
fortune of traveling abroad this sum- 
mer. Among the many sights and scenes 
in foreign lands, I shall still think often 
of my Friendly Corner friends, and I 
shall hope that you occasionally think of 
me. I would that I could take you all 
with me—on a chartered ship—and give 
you the time of your lives (wouldn’t we 
have great fun!), but since I cannot do 
that, I shall try to bring back to you 
some of my impressions and experiences 
and pray that I shall be able to tell 
them so that they will seem almost as 
vivid to you as they did to me. 

There has been quite a bit of question- 
ing lately as to the actual ability (and 
for that matter, as to the very existence) 
of a natural lip-reader. Frankly, what is 
a natural lip-reader? I am going to 
leave cut-and-dried definitions to your 
ingenuity and the dependability of the 
dictionary, and give instead an actual ex- 
ample from real life, which, if you be- 
lieve in my story, should convince you! 
Natural ability to read the lips does not 
arrive as a gift of compensation with 
which to meet the unexpected misfor- 
tune of deafness. It is or is not, a part 
of your make-up, before deafness ar- 
rives upon the scene. I made an interest- 
ing experiment this winter upon a young 
woman who has perfect hearing. She 
had had no previous experience with deaf 


people, and was totally ignorant as to 
the ways and methods in which deaf 
people communicate. I told her some- 
thing about speech-reading, but as she 
had never seen a totally deaf person read 
the lips, I knew I could not explain the 
process convincingly through verbal ar- 
gument. To be sure, she knew that I 
was reading her lips all the while, but 
she attributed a large part of my success 
to my remnant of hearing. She couldn't 
understand how lip-reading was done 
and as she was such a thorough person, 
I knew the only way to convince her was 
to experiment upon her. First, we 
stopped up her ears with wads of cotton, 
so that she could not hear my voice. 
Then I proceeded with the first lesson of a 
course in lip-reading, as though she were 
a totally deaf person, as she indeed was 
for the time being. I dropped my voice 
to a soundless whisper and tried to ex- 
plain what she was to do. At first she 
looked bewildered and confused. She 
had depended so long on her hearing 
that the sudden absence of sound was 
all that occupied her thoughts. I urged 
her a little, and soon she applied herself 
and exerted all her will-power to the task. 
To our mutual surprise and astonish- 
ment, we passed through one of the most 
rapid and accurate demonstrations of lip- 
reading I have ever seen. The first les- 
son was like a primer to a college gradu- 
ate. Homophenous words in sentences 
were like coming up against an unex- 
pected hurdle, but she took the leap in ex- 
cellent form. I. plunged into a difficult 
story containing many long words that 
were hard to see on the lips. She sat 
motionless, watching my lips with the 





utmost attention. Occasionally she 
would nod to show that she had followed 
the thought of the story. And then with- 
out repeating the story, I asked her rapid 
questions as to the words and contents. 
Her answers proved that she had followed 
it as completely as if she had heard the 
story through her ears. It was a grill- 
ing test and we were both tired after- 
wards, but we proved to my satisfaction 
that she was a natural speech-reader. 1 
do not mean to infer that her ability to 
read the lips was a sixth sense with which 
she had been endowed by the fairies. 
Nor do I wish to infer that she had never 
watched the lips before that day, and yet 
when called upon to do so, arose to the 
occasion in some supernatural way. But 
I do claim that her case was an example 
of the fact that lip-reading is largely a 
sub-conscious knowledge of the move- 
ments of the speaker’s lips, based- upon 
the habit of close observation of the 
movements that go to make the words 
which are the present medium of human 
speech. 

It is well to find out—by some such 
test, which any teacher of lip-reading will 
gladly give you—if you are a natural 
lip-reader. If you are, what a wonder- 
ful and gratifying discovery that will be! 
If you are not, do not sink into an abyss 
of despair. An intelligent person does 
not refuse to take music lessons on dis- 
covering that he is not a musical genius 
and cannot sit down and play snatches 
of song by ear. By a process similar to 
scales, five-finger exercises and easy 
pieces, the average person can train his 
mind and eyes to follow average con- 
versation as well as the music student 
trains his mind and fingers to play an 
average piece of music. Remember there 
are degrees of skill above and below the 
average. 

Another parallel in regard to music 
occurs to me. Music has long been re- 
cognized as an art. A great amount of 
money is gladly expended to become 
proficient in this art, in order to have an 
understanding of its beauty of expression. 
Not so many people realize that lip-read- 
ing is also an art. It is an acquirement 
requiring skill and practice, but not in- 
frequently, we find deafened people pro- 
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testing at the expense of taking lessons. 
They do not seem to remember that 
whereas music is only an art—a side-line 
of culture, as it were—lip-reading is in- 
finitely more, as it is a door to greater 
knowledge and freedom. 

I am going to give someone else a 
chance to talk now. This letter is an- 
other testimony to lip-reading. 

Last Sunday I had a peculiar experience. I 
sat between two ladies at Sunday school. I 
saw the superintendent say “Page 31” and 
turned to this page, when the lady on the one 
side told me I was wrong, it was page 35. I 
turned to page 35 and held this page until the 
lady on the other side told me it was 31. This 
happened to be the right number, as I soon 
discovered. The lady who had given me the 
wrong page number had normal hearing. 
Since I did not hear the number when given, 
I felt this was a score in favor of lip-reading. 

The rest of the Friendly Corner for 
this month will be given to quotations 
from the first Ring letter of the Cor- 
respondence Club of North America, 
which had then only twelve members, but 
now has twenty-three, the newest arrival 
being the Detroit League for the Hard of 
Hearing. This club is composed of rep- 
resentatives of the leagues and clubs for 
the hard of hearing in the United States 
and Canada. Only two leagues that I 
know of have not joined. They know 
that they are welcome, and I hope that 
they will (some day) join. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE RING 
LETTER OF THE CORRES- 
PONDENCE CLUB OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


From the Speech-Readers’ Guild of 
Boston: 


We shall have completed six years of life 
as an organization when we hold our annual 
birthday party on January 20, the last year 
being lived in our beautiful new home at 339 
Commonwealth Ave. This year the Educa- 
tional Committee arranged the evening classes 
a little differently from those of previous 
years. There is no teaching according to a 
“specified method” but teachers from the three 
schools of lip-reading are giving their ser- 
vices to all the classes. The Guild has always 
advocated broad views in methods of teach- 
ing, and has strongly urged those who can to 
enroll with one of the three regular schools 
in Boston. Our classes are essentially to en- 
able members to pursue their speech-reading 
practice under congenial and advantageous con- 
ditions. Some knowledge of the art is pre- 
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supposed, for our Guild is not a school, and 
we wish all members and friends to clearly 
understand this point. 


From the New York League: 


All of you, come dance with us on a Thurs- 

day night or gather around the tea table with 
its big brass samovar and gay tea service on 
a Friday afternoon. We long to share our 
fellowship with you and nobody shall be left 
out in the cold street but that futile nuisance 
called Deafness. We are very much 
interested in music this winter (they have a 
brass band) and thanks to our church phones 
we can hear very well, although one of our 
dear women says, “I guess Gabriel’s trumpet is 
the only one I'll ever hear!” . What about 
our hand-work shop? It is going strong. 
; Just now we have some new baskets from 
Florida, the kind every woman wants in the 
country to carry about her knitting. They 
were painted by a charming artist member 
who is staying down there on the gulf and 
their decorations are gorgeous Florida birds. 
Then we have most huggable colored mammies 
and puppies, made by a jolly old chap who is 
a retired letter-carrier. 


From the Jersey City League: 


We celebrated our first birthday last Octo- 
ber by having a masquerade party, and if the 
expressions of pleasure and hope of our deaf- 
ened members meant anything, we can truth- 
fully feel that we are fulfilling one of our 
pet ambitions. . The enthusiastic man- 
ner in which our members have gone in for 
lip-reading was evidenced at the recent lip- 
reading contest held in the New York League 
rooms, when the Jersey City League had the 
honor of winning the beautiful championship 
banner. That we are going to be ardent com- 
petitors for the cup next spring goes without 
saying. 


From the Newark League: 


Only those with impaired hearing can appre- 
ciate what the resumption of social life 
through our leagues means to the deaf. For 
man is a gregarious animal, but when deaf, 
prefers to be a solitary one rather than en- 
dure the humiliations caused by the unthirk- 
ing and the unkind at social functions. At our 
meetings, however, we forget the embarrass- 
ments attendant upon our affliction, and use 
lip-reading, hearing devices, or frankly shout 
into one another’s ears as if we had always 
used these modes of communication. And to 
me the most wonderful thing is not that we 
“drink of the waters of Lethe for awhile” 
and are happy, but that our meetings can pro- 
duce, to quote President Harding, this feeling 
of “normalcy.” 

Do you wonder, then, that we are look- 
ing forward to the time when we can capture 
and strengthen this feeling by more frequent 
meetings in our own quarters? 


From the Speech-Reading Club of Phil- 
adelphia : 


Of course you all know that now we own 
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our own clubhouse, and are we proud. about 
it? Well, you may just believe we are. 
Pretty good for a club just three years old, 
don’t you think so? We may not be old in 
years, but in experience and boosting—Oh, 
my!! . . . One of the finest features of 
the club is the Speech-Reading Bible Class, 
which is an organization of its own, rot con- 
nected with the club, but holds ail of its meet- 
ings there. It meets every Sunday afternoon 
from four to five o’clock and many of you 
can well imagine what that means to us to 
be able to understand what is being said 
without straining every nerve as is often the 
case in church, How many of you have these 
classes, and do you not find they are a great 
comfort and help to the members? 


From the Speech-Reading Club of 
Washington : 

One meeting early in the month is for club 
business, followed by a social hour, and anoth- 
er about the middle of the month is entirely 
for fun. At the latter meeting we have been 
having a short talk on the different people who 
have done much for the deaf—mainly those 
now at work and whom we may know per- 
sonally, like Mrs. Porter, who gave us a beau- 
tiful desk for our clubroom and who is com- 


"ing to see us and talk to us herself next month. 


After the talk, our social meetings are given 
to “get-together games,” guessing competi- 
tions, and impromptu tableaux with no prop- 
erties but sheets, old hats, and a paper of 
pins. Such dramatic capacity has been shown 
that we are planning a wonderful Chinese 
pantomime and perhaps next year we, too, 
will have a dramatic club. 


From the Toledo League: 


We are less than three years old but a lusty 
child and growing fast. In fact, we have 
grown so fast that we feel we should somc- 
times stop and catch our breath and we won- 
der how it has all come from our small be- 
ginning. The answer is: Enthusiasm and Co- 
operation! . .During the summer we have 
boat rides, auto trips, picnics, etc. One of 
the coldest days of this winter we had a pic- 
nic at the clubhouse and no summer picnic 
under open skies was ever any better. There 
were members from five towns besides Toledo 
and we all had a most enjoyable time and de- 
licious dinner; then we sewed carpet rags and 
talked. 


From the St. Louis League: 


We seem to be in the same position as the 
Newark League, that is to say, no permanent 
quarters of our own. Our members have been 
very generous in donating their own houses 
for special occasions and the Central Insti- 
tute for the Deaf has never failed to give us 
the use of their building whenever we needed 
it. We are hoping that our homeless state 
will soon be a thing of the past, for we are 
at present in the midst of organizing an 
appeal for funds and more community inter- 
est. 
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From the San Francisco League: 


Our clubhouse was opened last July and 
we are justly proud of it. It is situated on 
the crest of one of San Francisco’s famous 
hills and the view is magnificent. The club- 
rooms are very attractive and cozy. We hold 
a social meeting in these rooms every Tues- 
day evening, and to many of us it is the hap- 
piest night of the week. We send Dull Care 
and that other old bugbear, Deafness, on their 
way; they have no power over us at these 
gatherings. We have games, candy pulls, 
sometimes a surprise party on somebody’s 
birthday. We have even revived the old- 
fashioned Virginia Reel and usually end our 
evening with “ye old time” dance. Our men 
folks have a smoker once a month when they 
discuss the topics of the day and the welfare 
of the league. Some very good ideas come 
out in all this smoke. Our monthly movie 
party is another enjoyable event. 


Philocophus Club of San Francisco: 


The Philocophus Club is not a league but 
is modeled more after the Speech-Readers’ 
Guild of Boston, whose charter we use. “The 
Lord helps those who help themselves,” etc. 
Philocophus means ‘consecrated ground.” 
Neither are we a “grave-yard”—far from it! 
We are very much alive. Consecrated groun 
in this case meaning, “a place where the deaf 
their loss may repair.” Philocophus is the 
name of a book written by John Bulwer in 
1648, a copy of which is in the Volta Bureau 
Library in Washington. This is a very rare 
copy, in which Bulwer gives a definition of 
lip-reading. .When I went south in Sen- 
tember, we rattled around in our rooms like 


two peas in a pod, and when I returned in 
March we were packed in like sardines, so six 
months have done wonders. 


Philocophus Club of Santa Barbara: 


We are the baby after all. .Our birth- 
day was the sixth of September, 1921. We 
now number twenty-one members and are a 
very happy little club. We have no clubhouse 
yet, and so all the club meetings are held here 
at my home, but we have a little nest egg in 
the savings bank, and some day we are plan- 
ning to have the most beautiful club in the 
whole country, 


Los Angeles League: 

I want to lay heavy, albeit prideful, empha- 
sis upon our really gratifying record of charit- 
able work. Our officers have always en- 
deavored to inject an element of philanthropy 
into our organization, and thanks to our in- 
defatigable chairmen, the number of finished 
garments we have been able to turn over to 
the different drives for the Red Cross, Ar- 
menian Relief, Maternity Home, orphanages, 
and elsewhere runs into many hundreds an- 
nually. 


There is also a Correspondence Club 
open to individuals. Write me if you are 
interested, and I will tell you all about it. 

I wish you all a very happy summer 
vacation ! 

Yours, in friendship, 
THE FRIENDLY Lapy. 
1601 35th St., Washington, D. C. 





HEARING WITH THE EYES* 


By Emma B. KESSLER 


EAFNESS does not insure the social 
prestige that attaches to an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. Consequently 

the deafened are more reticent about 
their infirmity than those who enjoy the 
distinction of having undergone a surgi- 
cal operation. 


“If I were deaf and someone were 
saying something I wanted to hear, I’d 
hear it.” .These words were addressed 
to a woman who had been listening with 
every nerve in her body, but failed to 
understand. If she could not hear, then 
why did she not read the lips? An otolo- 
gist once told me that all deafened people 
picked up lip-reading by themselves. He 
would have been more accurate if he had 
said exceptionally few people pick up a 





* From the Nebraska State Medical Journal. 


working knowledge of lip-reading by 
themselves, a fact which prompts one to 
say with the Raggedy Man, “Gee whiz, 
what a pity that is!” 

Many of the rough places in the lives 
of the deafened can be made smooth if 
the eyes are trained to aid the ears. 
While lip-reading is the only help for the 
totally deaf, it is of extraordinary value 
to the slightly hard of hearing. In many 
cases it is serviceable long before one is 
deaf enough to adjust an earphone to 
produce a clear tone. When one’s deaf- 
ness has reached the stage where an 
electrical device can be used, lip-reading 
makes the use of the instrument much 
more effective. 


While fighting off tuberculosis in a 
mountain sanitorium a young man be- 
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came very hard of hearing and secured 
an acousticon. Four years later he was 
referred to me and studied lip-reading 
five months. He says, “If 1 were to get 
deaf again under average circumstances 
I would do just one thing, that is, study 
lip-reading, for that would cut down to a 
minimum the depression that accom- 
panies the approach of deafness. Lip- 
reading has put heart into me again, 
which I had lost even though I used an 
earphone, and a good one at that.” He 
advocates the use of an earphone after 
having mastered lip-reading, as there are 
things one enjoys hearing which one can- 
not see, as, for instance, music. 

An instance of the practical value of 
lip-reading for the slightly hard of hear- 
ing is found in the youth of eighteen 
kindly referred to me by Dr. J. B. Potts. 
He tells how lip-reading helped him make 
an average grade of 91 during his last 
year in high school. The highest he had 
ever been able to make before was 87. 
Whereas he had once feared he could 
not complete his high school course, he 
now plans to go to college. 


Those who take up lip-reading before 
they are seriously inconvenienced feel the 
loss of their hearing less keenly as their 
deafness progresses. The lip-reader uses 
his hearing for all it is worth, and lets his 
eyes fill in the gaps. He often has the 
sensation of actually hearing all that is 
said only to find, when he lets his eyes 
glance from the speaker, that he can no 
longer understand a word. He has been 
giving his dull ears credit for what his 
trained eyes have been doing. Since 
many of the sounds that are hard to hear 
are comparatively easy to see, it is obvious 
that the co-operation of eye and ear is 
desirable for one with impaired hearing. 
For example, one might hear: wh, 4, 4, 
uh, 66. What one would understand 
would be nothing less than the important 
announcement: “The baby has a tooth!” 
Then, as a result of lip-reading one could, 
and would undoubtedly, go into ecstacies 
according to Hoyle. 

People in general and the hard of hear- 
ing in particular are still much in doubt 
as to the value of lip-reading for any ex- 
cept the congenitally deaf. There are still 
many who hold to the old fallacy that 


lip-reading is injurious to the eyes, or 
that it is a detriment to the hearing that 
is left. So they have to be educated up 
to the idea that anyone with a dimished 
sense of hearing who experiences any 
difficulty whatever in understanding 
spoken language, is deaf enough to make 
good use of lip-reading; also, that the 
ability to read the lips relieves in large 
measure the nervous strain of trying to 
hear, and enables one to use a remnant 
of hearing to great advantage. 

From a purely psychological standpoint 
the study of lip-reading is worth while. 
The average adult crawls into his shell 
and grows apathetic when his hearing 
becomes defective. The lip-reader, how- 
ever, is interested in his surroundings. 
He is not introspective. When he has 
entered the lip-reading game his whole 
attitude toward life changes, and many 
are the little thrills he experiences when 
he reads bits of conversation the length 
of the street car or across the café. Oc- 
casionally, too, he must suppress a smile 
when his friends, feeling secure in his 
deafness, make remarks not intended for 
“home consumption.” Some time ago 
one of my pupils noticed some ladies at 
the table discussing her and saw one say, 
“You can see by her hands she’s done 
house work.” Soon after beginning his 
lessons an ex-service man saw his hostess 
explain to some young ladies, “He’s a 
poor soldier, can’t hear anything.” They 
responded, “Too bad, too bad.” He sur- 
prised his new acquaintances a few 
moments later by laughing when they 
warned someone not to drink wood 
alcohol. Lip-reading also adds greatly 
to one’s enjoyment of the movies. It was 
amusing recently when the screen showed 
a Sunday morning service to. see the 
actors singing “At the Cross” while the 
organ at the theatre pealed forth “When 
the Roll Is Called Up Yonder.” 


The doctor is the first to realize that 
there is another aspect to the problem of 
the deafened than their treatment. When 
he sees that the physical side of deafness 
is beyond repair, it is gratifying to note 
that he ministers to the human side of 
the disease by pointing out the way 
whereby his patient can work out his own 
problem with the help of lip-reading. 








THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF SOUNDLESS 
SPEAKING 


By Joun A, FERRALL 


OU will no doubt recall, with a 

little effort, that when I was at your 

home recently, I was speaking of 
certain experiences I had at the hospital— 
as a visitor, not as a patient. I referred, 
you remember, to the fact that I could ap- 
parently understand feebly spoken con- 
versation much more readily than I can 
the ordinary, everyday type. I say 
“apparently,” since I often find out later 
that some conversation I thought I under- 
stood readily really wasn’t so at all—if 
you get what I mean. 

Anyway, for some reason or other— 
probably because you fell asleep, or per- 
haps I did—I did not finish with the sub- 
ject. I mention this now as a sort of 
foreword and warning in case you had 
sufficient last month and do not care for 
any more of the same sort. In the latter 
case, I shall be glad to assist you down 
the steps again, of course. According to 
the Washington Times, the rector of a 
certain church whose sermons are re- 
markable for their length, rather than 
their quality, was going up the steps to 
conduct the services, when he was ac- 
costed by a stately old lady who was hav- 
ing difficulty with her breathing appara- 
tus. 

“Pardon me,” she said to him, “but 
would you do me the favor of assisting 
me up the steps?” 

“Certainly, madam,” assented the rec- 
tor, giving her his arm. 

They reached the door of the church, 
where the old lady paused for a moment 
before entering. 

“Can you,” she said to the clergyman, 
“tell me who is going to preach the 
sermon this morning?” 

“The rector, madam,” said he, realiz- 
ing that she did not know him. 

“Oh,” she said, “then might I beg you 
to do me yet another favor?” 

“Of course,” said the rector, a little 
surprised. ‘What else could I do for 
you?” 

“Would you,” she said, “be so good as 
to assist me down the steps again?” 


Well, you know who is going to preach 


this sermon, and I have even given you 
an idea of the subject matter, though 
that doesn’t help much since I rarely 
stick to my subject. However, if you 
will, let us enter the church. 

What I wished to tell you, in con- 
nection with my experience with weak- 
voiced conversation, was that I appear 
to understand best when spoken to sound- 
lessly. This is perhaps not an unusual 
experience for totally deaf persons. In 
my own case I think the reason is to be 
found in the fact that if I know the con- 
versation is soundless, I am relieved of 
a certain amount of embarrassment. 
The realization that the world at large 
is not aware of my difficulty in under- 
standing, and is not, therefore, an audi- 
ence for the ensuing guessing contest, 
bolsters up my courage and I do not mind 
struggling along toward the light, where- 
as under ordinary circumstances I should 
probably give up in despair—or, what is 
infinitely worse, attempt a bluff. Silent 
voices, then, strengthen my self-confi- 
dence by reducing my diffidence. I am 
extremely diffident, you understand. All 
Irishmen are. It is a national trait. 


Most of all, however, have I been im- 
pressed with the opportunity that sound- 
less conversation offers in the way of get- 
ting practice. It is something of a novel- 
ty to the hearing, who if they have been 
accustomed to lip-readers at all, have 
often no doubt attributed much of one’s 
skill to residual hearing. To be able to 
talk to you soundlessly and still have you 
understand is something of a miracle—- 
enough of a miracle, at least to make them 
interested in testing your ability. And 
this means more opportunities for prac- 
tice. At least, I have found it so, and 
inasmuch as I do not seek for myself 
any additional opportunities for practice, 
I gladly turn the idea over to you for 
trial on your friends. Soundless con- 
versation will most assuredly test your 
lip-reading skill to the limit. It is 
really astonishing what a difference there 
is where even the tiniest remnant of hear- 
ing remains. When no sound is uttered, 
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however, you know that your eyes are 
doing their duty and you are a lip-reader 
of the truest type, for the time at least. 
That accomplishment alone would justify 
the soundless speech practice, for it will 
convince anybody that it is possible to 
understand without the aid of the ears. 
It thus serves to take away some of the 
dread one might have of becoming totally 
deaf, for it demonstrates that lip-reading 
is perfectly capable of bridging that gap 
too. 

A really expert lip-reader does not de- 
pend upon residual hearing to an alarm- 
ing extent, though it is an ever-present 
help in times of trouble. We who have 
graduated from partial to total deafness 
soon appreciate how very much a little 
hearing now and then is relished by the 
best of lip-readers. 

So, when some of your friends rather 
tire of ordinary lp-reading practice, try 
them on the soundless method, and give 
them a little demonstration of the miracle 
that lip-reading is. Of course this 
doesn’t apply to my friends, since they 
consider it a miracle when I understand 
them, as it is. 

Soundless speaking has some advan- 
tages, too, where one works in a large 
office with other people. Conversation 
and instructions may be passed on to the 
deaf person silently, without interfering 
with the rest of the office force. Of 
course, at first the other people in the 
room will stop their work to watch the 
guessing contest, but this curiosity soon 
wears off, and no attention is paid to the 
struggles of the deaf man to understand, 
and instructions may be repeated indefi- 
nitely, depending upon the patience of 
the one bearing them. It is an altogether 
different thing where instructions have 
to be given, and repeated, in a loud tone 
of voice. 

I find that my friends rather like to 
start a conversation with me on the street 
cars or in some public place and, speaking 
soundlessly, watch the effect upon the 
onlookers. It is a puzzle for those not 
familiar with lip-reading, for they hear 
only one voice, my own, and I am ap- 
parently replying to questions or com- 
menting on statements that have not been 
spoken! 


Which reminds me that a friend not 
long ago repeated to me on the street 
cars a verse that seemed strangely fami- 
liar, but which I could not for the life 
of me get entirely. It started off like 
the familiar “Sixteen men on a dead 
man’s chest,” of Treasure Island. 
Finally I gave it up, and my friend wrote 
it out for me. No wonder I couldn’t 
seem to remember it! Here is _ his 
revised edition: 

“Sixteen men on a dead man’s chest, 

And a bottle of rum” was a thriller 


Now it’s sixteen men with a cold in the chest, 
And nothing but sarsapariller! 


Under most conditions, practice with a 
person speaking to you soundlessly will 
appear to others within hearing distance 
very like a telephone conversation. This 
doesn’t apply in my own case, however, 
for I have a tendency to make any con- 
versation in which I take part something 
of a monologue. _ It is a cold, wintry day, 
indeed, so to speak, when I cannot and 
do not supply ninety per cent of the con- 


versation. Yes, I am _ speaking con- 
servatively, too. 
Talk! Sometimes I am inclined to 


think that I must be a direct descendent 
of the famous Say-Well who, according 
to Pilgrim’s Progress, dwelt in Prating 
Row. It was one of his sons, Talkative 
by name, you will recall, who encountered 
Faithful upon the road and immediately 
engaged him in conversation. 

“Well, then,” inquired Faithful, 
“what is that one thing that we shall at 
this time found our discourse upon?” 

“What you will,” responds the accom- 
modating Talkative, “I will talk of things 
Heavenly or things Earthly; things 
Moral or things Evangelical; things 
Sacred or things Profane; things past or 
things to come; things foreign or things 
at home; things more Essential or things 
Circumstantial.” 

In the words of a famous literary 
character of the World War period, 
“That’s me all over, Mable!” 

A frankly spoken friend takes excep- 
tion to the Talkative comparison. He 
says I am correct in assuming that I bear 
a decided resemblance to a book charac- 
ter, but that I have the wrong book. He 
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refers me to Alice in Wonderland, and 
quotes the following: 
“The time has come,” the Walrus said, 
“To talk of many things; 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax— 
Of cabbages—and kings— 
And why the sea is boiling hot— 

And whether pigs have wings.” 

He insists that not only is the general 
characterization correct, but that the 
physical picture brought to one’s mind by 
the word “walrus” is decidedly more ac- 
curate. 

It appears, too, from a further reading 
of the verses, that the parallel between 
the walrus and myself is even more strik- 
ing. For this particular walrus appears 
to have been deaf! He and the carpen- 
ter are preparing to feast upon their 
oyster comrades. The walrus has charge 
of the bread, and the carpenter, becom- 
ing a little impatient at his slowness, 
remarks : 


Cut us another slice; 

I wish you were not quite so deaf— 

I’ve had to ask you twice!” 

I used to think, too, that soundless 
speaking had a tendency to reduce the 
exaggerated “mouthing” that some of our 
friends afflict us with in their attempt 
to make their lips easy to read. It scems 
to me that people speak more naturally 
soundlessly than they do when raising 
their voices, and, of course, there is 
nothing in the world that will prevent a 
person from raising his voice when he 
talks to a deaf man, no matter whether 
the latter be only slightly or totally deaf. 
I am not a sensitive person, as a rule, but 
I must confess that some of the keenest 
torture of deafness came from the loudly 
raised voices of my friends. I would 
shrink from it, even when I knew that 
loudly spoken conversation was essential 
if I was to hear at all. It was just a sort 
of dislike of having my deafness called 
to the attention of the base, plebeian rab- 
ble. Not that I was distressingly deaf, 
for, of course, I was not at the time deaf 
enough to justify taking up lip-reading. 
I merely could not hear anything. That 
is what made me sensitive. I suppose 
most deaf people are not worried about 
such things, or even annoyed. 

But, referring again to soundless speak- 
ing, I think the most striking illustration 


of highly expressive soundless speaking 
was given by a certain deacon of whom 
a friend tells.me. Perhaps the story 
may be new to you. This deacon, it ap- 
pears, got up a trifle late for church one 
Sunday morning and in the hurry of 
shaving the razor slipped and cut his 
nose. 

“Martha! Martha!” he cried out, “is 
there any court plaster in the house? 
Bring me a piece of court plaster. I’ve 
cut myself with the razor.” 

His wife could see him from the next 
room, where she was busy herself, dress- 
ing for church, and noted that he was not 
seriously hurt. 

“There’s some court plaster in my work 
basket, I think,” she said. ‘Look for 
it.” 

Grumbling a little, the deacon went 
into the dimly lighted sewing room and 
fished about in the work basket. Finally 
he located what he took to be the court 
plaster, moistened it with the tip of his 
tongue, and stuck it on his cut nose. 
Then, hastily throwing on his coat, he 
hurried to church. Taking up the collec- 
tion a little later, he was mystified and 
annoyed to observe that almost everyone 
who looked at him smothered a laugh. 
The younger folks, in fact, were not suc- 
cessful in smothering their laughter. 
Finishing the collecting, he went up to 
one of the other deacons and demanded 
to know why the people laughed at him. 

The other deacon looked at him closely. 
Then he, too, smothered a laugh. 

“What’s that you have on your nose?” 
he asked. 

“That’s nothing to laugh at,” said the 
deacon. “It’s merely a piece of court 
plaster I stuck on to cover a cut where 
the razor slipped in shaving hurriedly 
this morning.” 

“Court plaster!” ejaculated the other. 
“Why, man alive, that isn’t court plaster. 
What you have on your nose is the label 
off a spool of cotton, and it reads: ‘War- 
ranted 200 yards long!” 

Soundless conversation! Well, my 
friends, if the deacon’s remarks had not 
been uttered soundlessly, he would have 
been thrown out of that church bodily. 

Which of course, merely shows another 
of the advantages of soundless speaking— 
even for those who hear! 








THE RESULTS OF MODERN INSTRUCTION OF THE 
DEAF, IN REGARD TO SOCIAL LIFE 


(Academical dissertation to acquire the degree of M.D. at the Amsterdam University by J. J. 
3ruins, Physician at Alkamaar) 


A Review sy ANTHONY Kes 


T HAPPENS very seldom that a de- 
gree of M.D. is taken on an essay, the 
subject of which is based upon the 

results of a certain branch of instruction. 
Mr. J. J. Bruins, physician at Alkmaar, a 
little town in Holland well known by 
many Americans is, as far as we know, 
the first who acquired his degree of M.D. 
on a subject taken from the actual life of 
former pupils of the Holland Institutes 
for the Deaf. It is something extraor- 
dinary. A physician writing a disserta- 
tion for his doctoral degree generally 
takes a subject referring to a certain 
disease. And when he restricts himself 
to the deaf or the blind, we expect from 
him a study of the causes of deafness 
or blindness, of the deformities in ear or 
eye and of all that is related to these 
organs. 

But the above-named dissertation is 
based upon the results of the instruction 
received by the pupils of the Dutch 
schools for the deaf during the last half 
century, in order to show the superiority 
of the pure oral method to all others in 
regard to its practical value in social life. 

The author divides his book into three 
chapters. The first chapter gives what 
he found in foreign literature about: 

A. Speech and Lip-reading by the former 
pupils of schools for the deaf in Germany, 
Norway, Denmark, England, and the United 
States. 

B. Social Conditions of the Deaf 

a. Theoretical remarks. 

b. Statistical data from Germany. Den- 
mark, Sweden; Norway, England, France, 
Italy, Russia, Japan, and United States. 

c. National Deaf-Mute College. 

d. Particulars about some trades and pro- 
fessions practised by Deaf-mutes. 

e. Summary. 

CHapPTER IT 

Inquiry about the Deaf in Holland 

§1. Method of inquiry. 

$2. Speech and lip-reading in intercourse 
with; 

a. Members of the family. 

b. Hearing people outside ihe family. 

c. Other deaf-mutes. 

Influence of Marriage on Speech and Lip- 

Reading 


§3. Trades and Wages. 

§4. Deaf-mutes and Public Charity. 

$5. Deaf-mutes and the Criminal Judge. 

§6. Deaf-mutes and Lunacy. 

$7. Religious care for Deaf-mutes. 

§8. Societies and Clubs of Deaf-mutes. 
CHAPTER III 

Conclusions. 

Desiderata. 

Theses. 


In the first chapter the author states 
the fact that there is little to be found 
in literature regarding the social con- 
dition of the deaf. Besides some remarks 
in pamphlets by teachers of the deaf, he 
found only a few larger treatises, viz. 
by Uchermann, Lemcke, Mygind, and in 
“The Blind and the Deaf” of the Bureau 
of the Census Department of Commerce 
and Labor, 1900. Further data he 
gathered mostly from articles in foreign 
periodicals, though he seldom found in- 
formation about the method by which the 
deaf had been taught. 

About “speech” and “lip-reading,”’ he 
found that the percentage of the deaf us- 
ing exclusively speech in intercourse with 
other people was much lower than that of 
the users of signs or finger alphabet. 

For Germany the percentage was 
31.6%, for Norway 23.7%, for Denmark 
7.1%, for England 42.6%, for the United 
States of America 12.3%. 

The high figure for England shows only 
the percentage of 197 out of 390 former 
pupils of the London schools for the 
deaf. We have of course to take into 
consideration that the given figures date 
from as far back as 1845 till 1900. 

The figures in Chapter II for Holland 
have a little more value where the investi- 
gating doctor got his data from the schooi 
records or from the deaf in their homes. 
For this purpose he made a questionnaire 
and from the answers he could compile 
his records. 

Out of 1,073 deaf people 146 (13.6%) 
spoke well and 526 (49%) fairly. For 
lip-reading these figures were 19.1% and 
48.5%. 
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We will not trouble our readers with 
all the figures and all the details of Mr. 
Bruins’ investigations and inquiries, be- 
cause they all refer to a comparatively 
small number of deaf people, for the 
greater part former pupils of the schools 
for the deaf at Rotterdam and Groningen, 
and have not much value in making a 
general conclusion. 

We have asked ourselves why it is that 
the author in his study about speech and 
lip-reading almost totally neglects the 
former pupils of the excellent school for 
the deaf at St. Michiels-Gestel. We know 
that many pupils, who were taught there 
by the pure oral method, have returned to 
their families and never make use of 
signs or finger alphabet. And how about 
the school at Amsterdam? If one wishes 
to prove the superiority of the oral 
method in its results, one should not only 
gather data from the end of the nine- 
teenth century, but from more recent 
years. 

This reduces the value of the book con- 
siderably from a scientific point of view. 

The best part of it is the list of desir- 
aia at the end, which will undoubtedly 
meet with the general approval of all 
earnest teachers of the deaf all over the 
world. 

“The aim of teachers of the deaf must 
be to promote the teaching of speech and 
lip-reading, that the deaf be equipped 
better than heretofore for intercourse 
with hearing people.” 

“The teaching of speech to the deaf 
child should begin at as early an age as 
possible (at six; better, at five years).” 

“That instruction for the deaf child 
be made compulsory.” 

“That as a rule deaf children should be 
placed at the age of three or four years 
in a preparatory class of the school for 
the deaf.” 

“That the institutions for the deaf 
should be replaced by day schools.” 

“That more attention should be given 
to teaching the deaf different trades.” 

“That homes be opened for those deaf 
who through infirmity or old age cannot 
provide for themselves.” 


1922 Statistics of Schools for the Deaf in 
the United States and Canada may be secured 
from the Volta Bureau. Price t1oc. 





GRAHAM BELL’S NATIVITY 


(From the Philadelphia Public Ledger) 
To the Editor of the Public Ledger: 


Sir—In a _ recent Sunday issue of the 
Pustic LepGer was a picture of Graham Bell, 
one of the great “American” scientists. Allow 
me to correct that statement. Graham Bell is 
only a naturalized citizen of the United States 
of America. He is by nationality a “pure 
Irishman.” The writer has known him since 
his migration from Ireland, more than fifty 
years ago, to Canada, where the telephone, the 
child of his brain, was born and where his first 
lectures on “visible speech” were given. Let 
us give credit to the land where it is due. 

A BritisH SUBJECT. 
Orrtonna, Adams County, Pa., March 1, 1922. 


To the Editor of the Public Ledger: 

Referring to the letter from “A British 
Subject,” entitled “Graham Bell’s Nativity,” I 
fear that the writer’s memory played unfairly. 
That latter states that Graham Bell “is by 
nationality a pure Irishman. The writer has 
known him since his migration from Ireland, 
more than fifty years ago, to Canada.” 

The records tell a different story. Alexan- 
der Graham Bell was born in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, March 3, 1847. With his father and 
mother he left London in July, 1870, and 
arrived in Canada, August 1, 1870. On April 
1, 1871, he became a teacher of teachers in 
Boston. His first declaration to become a 
citizen of the United States was made before 
the. court in session at Lawrence, Mass., on 
October 27, 1874. The final papers were issued 
on November 10, 1882, by order of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. 

Dr. Bell’s father, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather were all born in Scotland. His 
mother was born in England. 

(Miss) ANNA SCHMITT. 
The White Cottage, Devon, Pa. 


HELEN MAY MARTIN. 


Miss Helen May Martin, a deaf-blind grad- 
uate of this school, made her first public appear- 
ance in the M. E. Church of Olathe the even- 
ing of April 18 She has ‘specialized in 
music and it is believed that never before has 
a blind and deaf person so successfully mas- 
tered the art. Eight deaf girls from our school 
acted as ushers. She was introduced by Dr. 
Jones, the school physician, and assisted on 
the platform by Miss Audria Granger, her 
first teacher. A large crowd was present and 
everyone pronounced her exhibition to be re- 
markable. She has since received offers to 
play at various places and on May 14 will ap- 
pear at one of the big Kansas City churches. 
A performance which she gave in the M. E. 
Church here, since giving her initial recital, 
was declared to be even better than the re- 
cital itself as she seemed to be more sure of 
herself. Miss Martin has the sincere good 
wishes of all Olathe people and it is predicted 
that in time she will be quite famous.—The 
Kansas Star. 
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NOTES 


DR. WENDELL C. PHILLIPS 
ADDRESSES HOUSTON CLUB 


On Monday afternoon, May 15, Dr. Wendell 
C. Phillips, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
gave an inspiring talk to the local club at the 
South End Christian Church. Dr. Phillips is 
a well-known otologist of New York city and 
told of the various lines of work being carried 
on by the New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing. He spoke with feeling of the needs 
being met by such organizations throughout the 
larger cities of the United States and the hope 
that such work could be extended in the near 
future to include many of the smaller ones. 
Deep students of social problems who heard 
this address were amazed at the wide extent 
and the thoroughly organized way in which 
this work of deafened people is being carried 
on, 

The Houston club was organized six months 
ago and is the only one in Texas so far. In 
fact its nearest neighbor is St. Louis, but other 
cities are taking up such work rapidly. Dr. 
Phillips goes to the National Convention of 
the Federation at Toledo, Ohio, early in June. 

The ear phones recently installed at the 
South End Christian Church by Mr. F. P. 
Sterling were used by a large number of en- 
thusiastic hard of hearing people who would 
have heard nothing of the address without 
them. The smiles and exclamations of delight 
from those so unaccustomed to hearing a 
public speaker must have been some reward to 
Mr. Sterling who was present to witness them. 
This church and its pastor, Dr. W. D. Ryan, 
extend a cordial invitation to all hard of hear- 
ing persons to use the ear phones at any time 
at services. It is the sincere hope of the 
Houston Club for the Hard of Hearing that 
many other churches in town will very soon 
provide for their deafened members by a 
similar installation of ear phones.—Houston 
Post. 


THE ROCHESTER LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING. 


For some time, plans have been fomenting 
in Rochester in behalf of an organization for 
the deafened. At last a definite body has 
been formed, and constitution and by-laws 
adopted. At a recent meeting of the league, 
the following officers were elected: President, 
Miss Marion Kirk; First Vice-President, Mrs. 
W. H. Stackel; Second Vice-President, Mrs. 
John A. Boyer; Third Vice-President, Mrs. 
Charles H. Collins; Treasurer, Mr. Fred F. 
Gordon; Secretary, Miss Olive A. Whildin. 

An interesting feature of the plans of the 
Rochester League is the Children’s Commit- 
tee, which “shall look after the interests of 
hard of hearing children; organize a Junior 
League for the Hard of Hearing, with such 
activities as shall appeal to the social and edu- 
cational life of the hard of hearing children 
of Rochester and vicinity; to urge in the 
schools the use of such measures as shall re- 
duce the handicap of the hard of hearing 
school child, and to bring to the attention of 
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parents and educators the best means of pre- 
venting deafness in children.” 


LEAGUE PLANS IN RHODE ISLAND 


Dr. F. T. Rogers, of Providence, recently 
addressed the Rhode Island Medical Society 
in behalf of a proposed league for the hard 
of hearing in that state. Dr. Rogers spoke 
appreciatively of the work of Miss Marian 
Durfee, of the Providence School of Lip- 
Reading, who, he said, had already secured 
the nucleus of an organization. He reviewed 
the work of other organizations and the prin- 
ciples for which they stood, and introduced 
a resolution calling for the co-operation of the 
Society in the formation of a league, and the 
appointment of a committee for the considera- 
tion of the subject. 


PROVIDENCE LEAGUE ESTABLISHED 


Word has been received that an organization 
in Providence has been formed. More detailed 
information will appear in a later issue. 


SYRACUSE SPEECH READING 
SOCIETY 


The Syracuse Speech Reading Society held 
an outing at Upland Farm, on Friday, June 2. 
Box lunches were enjoyed; games and stunts 
furnished the entertainment. 

The library of the Speech Reading Society 
now consists of about forty volumes, selected 
especially with a view to having books ap- 
propriate for the deafened members to use in 
reading to the blind. 


IMPROVING SPEECH 


A discussion recently conducted in the col- 
umns of the New York Herald has called at- 
tention to many of the defects of English 
as written, in an attempt to improve the lan- 
guage as spoken. One writer would entirely 
abolish the sound mg at the end of two- 
syllabled words; thereby he opines improving 
the appearance of the printed page, and doing 
away with some of the nasality of our speech. 
(Just how changing from the nasal sound ng 
to the nasal sound n would eliminate nasality, 
the writer does not inform us!) 

Another writer in the same paper protests 
against “slang, twang and whine,” which he 
says were handed down to us by our Puritan 
forefathers. 

An Englishman, Professor Daniel Jones, 
chief of the Phonetics Department of Uni- 
versity College, London, advocates a mild sys- 
tem of spelling reform and more attention to 
phonetics. 

Whether or not we agree with any of these 
would-be reformers, we all must agree with 
their one common aim—the improvement of 
speech. And each of us can place at least one 
brick in the wall of speech improvement by 
striving to speak clearly, in a pleasant voice, 
and without mutilating the language. 
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DANGER TO HEARING FROM WATER 
IN EARS. 
Editor, Times-Union: 

So many cases of injury to the ears are be- 
ing reported as a result of bathing that it 
may be a service to the community to know 
just what is the cause of these infections and 
injuries and what is best to do to prevent and 
treat them. 

Animals which spend part of their time sub- 
merged in water are supplied by nature with 
an automatic device which shuts off the ears 
when they submerge. Man has no such de- 
vice and hence must use his own genius to 
guard himself against injury or infection. 

These ear troubles come in three ways; 
either from the impact of the water when div- 
ing or frum the effect of irritants in the water 
which enters the external ear; a third way 
being due to the forceful blowing of the nose 
to clear it of water which may thus be forced 
through the eustachian tubes into the middle 
ear. 

The first two of these causes usually result 
in an inflammation of the ear drum membrane 
or the lining of the external canal and if treat- 
ed early clears up with no reduction of hear- 
ing. If these cases are not treated, however, 
they may result in the extension of the in- 
flammation to the middle ear which then re- 
sults in greater or less reduction of hearing 
and maybe to a long siege of chronic puru- 
lent discharge from the ears. 

The third of these causes results in injury 
and consequent inflammation of the middle 
ear and unless treated early usually results in 
a marked reduction of hearing. 

Of course, the best thing is to prevent the 
entrance of “water in the ears” if possible. 
Many people have no trouble, but if one knows 
that water easily enters the ears it is wise to 
plug the ear with a small piece of cotton be- 
fore entering the water; also for persons who 
are fond of deep diving this is a very wise pre- 
caution as it in some measure breaks the im- 
pact of the water. 

If water does enter the ear it is usually a 
very easy thing to get it out if one will but 
take it easy and not get excited. One should 
not pull the external ear violently or go 
through all sorts of gyrations in an effort to 
get it out. These efforts may cause more 
trouble than the water itself. The best thing 
to do is to take a small pledget of cotton and 
twist in into a wick about twice the size of a 
tooth-pick and about an inch and a half long. 
Push this wick down into the external ear as 
far as it will go without hurting and leave it 
there for a moment. It will immediately ab- 
sorb the water and when you remove the wick 
the ear is usually clear. A second or third 
application may be made if necessary. 

If several applications do not relieve the 
situation it is probably due to the fact that 
the ear has an accumulation of ear wax in it. 
When the water enters the ear which has wax 
in it, it mixes with the wax and makes a kind 
of mud of it and any manipulation simply 
pushes this mud deeper into the ear and makes 
the stuffy feeling worse rather than better. Of 
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course a case that does not respond to these 
emergency measures should be seen by an 
ear specialist at the earliest moment as the 
longer the water remains in the ear the greater 
is the danger of irritation and subsequent in- 
fection. 

Often when splashing around in the water 
a person will get a mouth full which starts 
a violent coughing or gagging and one is often 
tempted to violently blow. the nose to clear 
the water out. This should be done very 
carefully for there is danger of blowing water 
mixed with the secretions of the back part of 
the nose up through the eustachian tubes into 
the middle ear where it too often causes seri- 
ous trouble. 

The early symptoms of trouble from water 
in the ears is usually a feeling as if the ear 
were plugged with cotton. Rarely is there 
pain except the trouble be caused by a severe 
impact of water in diving. 

In any case the best time to prevent trouble 

is the first few hours and then is the time to 
see your doctor. 
_ Prevention is better than cure; prevention 
is cheaper than cure; and also it is much bet- 
ter to take what seems an unnecessary pre- 
caution than to be sorry.—Franklin W. Bock, 
in Rochester Times-Union. 








WHAT ALL MEN WANT 


“What the blind want,” says a devoted 
friend of the blind, who by the way is blind 
himself, “is not pity, but understanding; not 
resignation, but independence. Don’t think 
of these men as blind. Just think of them as 
normal men that cannot see. Give a man 
something to do. That is all that makes 
happiness in life, whether a man has all his 
senses or only a few. Release the creative 
impulse, the creative energy, let him know that 
he can and is accomplishing something, and he 
is fixed.” 

The marvelous success which in many 
instances has crowned the work among blind 
soldiers of the world war is due to a just 
recognition of those principles. Every task 
that a blind man might try is tried, and it has 
been found possible to extend their range to a 
multitude of employments which until recently 
had been considered impossible. The result is 
marvelous independence of their blindness, and 
a progress, in spite of their handicaps, which 
proves the wisdom of the theory. And so blind 
men in these days are happy, just because they 
have been given something to do and are 
doing it—because they have resumed their 
place among the producers of the world. 

And truly enough, this is all that anybody 
needs to make him happy. The worker whose 
hours are filled with labor suited to his powers 
has no time for unhappiness, for crime, for 
unrest. 

Whether a man be halt or blind, or in full 
possession of all his faculties, he is happy just 
in proportion as he uses what he has to set the 
world further on its way. 

“Get work, get work! It will help you 
more than what you work to get.”—Eugene 
(Ore.) Daily Guard. 
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EASILY RED LIPS 
“T am a lip reader and so I pine for lips that 


are easily RO 
Co al” —S,. N. KESSLER. 


THE LAUGH IS ON US 
True Stories, Related by Lip-Readers 
CONTRIBUTED BY FLORENCE L, EvANS 


At A DINNER PARTY 

A group of friends had invited me to dine 
with them. As luck would have it, I was 
placed, at table, next to a stranger whose 
mouth was almost entirely covered by 
whiskers ! 

He conversed politely with me, but I des- 
paired of ever being able to understand a 
word he said. I kept leaning forward, trying 
to get in front of him, so I could see his 
mouth. He seemed to wonder what was 
wrong. 

At last, he said, “What are you looking for, 
Mrs, S—?” 

Being thoroughly exasperated, I replied, 
“I’m looking for your mouth!” 

Several of my friends heard this remark 
and explained to the stranger that the joke 
was on him, 


THE BLUE FEATHER 


I was chaperoning a crowd of young people 
one evening. We were not familiar with the 
part of the city in which our host lived, so 
upon boarding the car, I told the conductor 
to let us off at B—Street. The young folks 
had been joking me about my new spring hat 
which sported a large and rather conspicuous 
blue feather. The car was very crowded and I 
was finally “wedged into the middle of the 
car.” My feather caused much comment be- 
cause it kept sticking into the people near 
me. I had dismissed the matter of B—Street 
from my mind because I knew one of the 
young men who was on the back platform 
would get us off at the proper time. He 
afterward related the following to me: The 


conductor finally called out, ‘“B—Street.” 
I, being deaf as a post, didn’t hear him and 

he called much louder, “B—Street!” 
Finally, in an exasperated shout, “Hey, lady 


Ir 1s LovE THAT MAKES THE Wortp Go Rounpb 

Qnce upon a time there were two lip-read- 
ing students who wanted some extra practice, 
so I volunteered to give them two hours a 
week. One was a very quick pupil and the 
other painfully slow. In giving proverbs to 
them, I had come to the old familiar, “It 
is love that makes the world go round.” The 
quick pupil got it the first time. After many 
repetitions, I asked her to repeat it to the 
other pupil, thinking her lips might be easier 
to read. The quick pupil also repeated the 
proverb several times and finally asked the 
other one if she didn’t know what it was 
about. No, she had no idea. Finally, laying 
her hand in the vicinity of her heart, the 
quick pupil said dramatically, “ ‘It is LOVE 
that makes the world go round!’ Now, don’t 
you know what it is about?” 

“Well,” said the other one, “I think it is 
something about the stomach.” 


In A New YorK APARTMENT 


While in New York, I lived on the sixth 
floor of a large apartment house. The dumb 
waiter was the bane of my existence, because 
I could never hear what was shouted at me 
from the basement. The janitor usually came 
for the garbage before the ice man brought 
the ice, so I seldom had trouble with them, 
because I knew the hour of their appearance. 
One day, hearing the dumb waiter buzzer and 
thinking it was time for the janitor to come 
for the garbage, I opened the door and placed 
the pail on the waiter and shut the door. The 
buzzer rang again almost immediately, and 
someone shouted something up the shaft. 
Thinking I would bluff it out, I said: “The 
garbage is on the waiter, John.” And shut 
the door! Buzz—Buzz—Buzz—frantically!! 

At my wits’ end, I opened the door and 
called down, “Well, if you are the janitor the 
garbage is on the waiter, and if you are the 
ice man, I want fifty pounds!” 

In a short time, the buzzer rang again and 
upon opening the door, I found the empty 
pail and the ice, so I judged they were both 
down there! 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Claims for copies of THE Votta Review 
that may have been lost in the mails cannot be 
allowed unless such claims are received within 
sixty days of the corresponding dates of issue. 
A claimant must state that the lost copy was 
not delivered at the last address given by him 
to THE Votta Review as his correct address 
for the receipt of copies of the magazine. THE 
Votta Review cannot accept responsibility for 
loss due to change of address, unless notifica- 
tion of such change is received at least three 
weeks prior to the corresponding date of issue. 
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THOMASON-TATE ENGAGEMENT 
ANNOUNCED 


Of more than usual interest is the following 
announcement in the Spartanburg Herald of 
May 2Ist. 

“Mrs. Whiteford Smith Thomason, formerly 
of Spartanburg, but more recently of New 
York city, announces the engagement of her 
daughter, Pattie, to Frank P. Tate, of Morgan- 
ton, N. C. 

“Miss Thomason, a graduate of Converse 
College, has the distinction of being the first 
alumna to receive an honorary degree from 
that college. She is one of the leading edu- 
cators of the deaf in the United States and is 
considered an authority on rythmic training 
and other phases of speech work. Most of 
her work has been done in the North where 
she made her home until four years ago when 
she came to North Carolina as principal of 
the State School for the Deaf, 

Mr. Tate is well known in social and busi- 
ness circles in North Carolina. He is a son 
of the late Colonel Samuel Tate of Morgan- 
ton. 

“No date has been set for the wedding, but 
it will probably take place next month in New 
York city. 

“Miss Thomason is a niece of Dr. N. F. 
Walker of Cedar Spring and ha scores of 
friends here, where she spent her girlhood, 
who will be interested in her marriage.” 


THE SPEECH OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED 


A recent contribution to the work of Speech 
Correction is an article on “Speech Correction 
in the Feeble-Minded,” published by Miss 
Selma Juergens, special speech teacher, Cleve- 
land public schools, and Dr. Walter B. Swift, 
director Normal School for Speech Education, 
Boston, Mass. This paper was read before 
the National Society for the Study of the 
Feeble-Minded, which recently met in Cleve- 
land. 

Miss Juergens and Dr. Swift find that 
speech correction for the feeble-minded is well 
worth while. Almost all the cases in the 
class for the mentally backward improved. 
Some of the cases had as many as fifty de- 
fects. Still other cases had only two defects. 
The letter Z was the most frequently found 
defective sound; and the letter P was not 
found defective at all. Most of the defects 
were at the back of the mouth. The sounds 
made in the front of the mouth were less fre- 
quently defective. Full reprints of this article 
will be sent on request to Dr. W. B. Swift, 
110 Bay State Road, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, SUMNER, 
NEW ZEALAND 


The pupils under instruction during . the 
year numbered 118, and of these twenty-four 
were day pupils and ninety-four boarders. In- 
cluded in this number. ten were part-time 
pupils under tuition in the afternoons for 


various forms of speech disorders while con- 
tinuing their general education at public 
schools in the mornings, and nine were either 
full-time day pupils or boarders for the cor- 
rection of speech defects. Thus there were 
ninety-nine deaf pupils and nineteen pupils 
being treated for defective speech. 

During the year special day classes for 
partially deaf children and for stammerers 
were established in Auckland, Wellington and 
Dunedin with highly successful results, and 
provision has also been made in these centers 
for night classes for the instruction of the 
adult deaf. 

During the winter vacation lectures on the 
principles and teaching of speech were de- 
livered by the Director of the school to 
teachers and students in several of the centres 
of population. 

—Report of the Minister of Education. 


A LETTER FROM A SUBSCRIBER IN 
CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


April 7, 1922. 
Sir: 

Since the war with America broke out, I 
have not received THe VoL_ta REview. Please 
renew my subscription; and also send me back 
numbers of the magazine which I have not 
had. 

Tue VoLta REvView was a benefaction to me 
when my deaf son was a little child. I shall 
always be obliged to you. The magazine gave 
me so much support when I was unhappy. 
Now my son is a big boy. He speaks quite 
nicely, and is a good lip-reader. He is in a 
school with hearing pupils now because he was 
educated by the oral method. 

The association we founded—the aim of 
which is to promote the oral method in schools 
for the deaf—grows very nicely. We have 
established two schools in Prague which 
use the pure oral method. One is a private 
boarding school, the other is a municipal day- 
school. All the old boarding schools for the 
deaf in Bohemia have the combined method. 
But we have the best hopes that the oral 
method will prevail in our State, for all the 
schools in Moravia and Slovakia are oral. We 
have much work ahead of us, but we trust 
that we shall be victorious. 

The association always needs money, be- 
cause the pupils are from very poor families. 
It is necessary to build a school, for there is 
no room for more pupils. In Bohemia are 
1,200 children who should be educated, and 
only 400 are receiving training. It is very sad 
for the 800 poor deaf children who can have 
no education. In the boarding schools which 
use the combined method, the children are 
given only an insufficient education. They 
are only allowed to stay at the school four 
or five years. Please help our deaf children. 

With many compliments, 

Very faithfully yours, 
(Signed) J. HANNERE. 
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